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THE RUSKIN MEMORIAL SCHEME 






Smal) HE Council of the Ruskin Society of Birmingham 
DN has had under its consideration the question of pro- 

y7A\moting a memorial to Mr. Ruskin, and has now 
formed a committee for the purpose of carrying out 
the following scheme. 

With the view of promoting village life and rendering its 
conditions more popular and helpful, it has been decided that the 
memorial shall take the form of a village library, art gallery, and 
museum, which will place at the disposal of those living in the 
country some of those educational and higher influences, which for 
the most part have now to be sought for in the large towns. 

The scheme has been placed before the Trustees of the Bournville 
Village Trust, and in reply to an enquiry addressed to them they 
have generously presented, free of all cost, an adequate site for 
the memorial. It is, therefore, proposed to erect the memorial on 
this site, where it would be of use to the populous districts of 
Selly Oak, Stirchley, The Cotteridge, etc., which are at present 
wholly without any such institution. 

The following are a few of the purposes for which the memorial 
would be used :— 

(a) Lending and reference library. 

(b) Permanent and loan exhibitions of pictures. 

(c) The gradual formation of a museum, illustrating 
specially the natural history of the district. 
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(d) The establishment of various classes, especially such 
as tend to promote the study of nature, and to 
encourage the revival of handicrafts. 

(e) The publication at a low rate of reproductions of 
great pictures, architectural subjects, etc. 

(f) The institution of village lectures of an interesting 
and popular nature. 

In carrying out these objects the committee will be guided by 
Mr. Ruskin’s teaching, and they hope to make the memorial a 
centre of effort for the betterment of the conditions of village life. 
The scheme has received the warm approval of representative 
public men of all shades of opinion, and a list of the preliminary 
committee will be found in our advertisement pages. 

It is estimated that the cost of the building and its equip- 
ment will be about £ 5,000. 

The memorial committee cordially invites the co-operation of 
all lovers of the great teacher, in order to assist them in carrying 
into effect this scheme to his memory, which is in accord with the 
spirit of his teaching. The honorary secretary to the memorial 


committee (Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, St. George’s House, Bournville, 
near Birmingham), will be pleased to give any other information 
possible, and to receive subscriptions toward the memorial. 





ROME IN 1902. 
By Franklin T. Richards. 


TN) HE appearance of Mr. Lanciani’s new book,* with its 
wealth of illustrations and its curious details of past 
and present Rome, furnishes a fair opportunity for 
 arhnan recent changes in the capital of Italy, 

Wehiefly, of course, from the point of view of the 
visitor, who thinks first and foremost of sight-seeing, but yet can 
sometimes spare a thought for the health and national well-being of 
his friendly hosts. If Mr. Lanciani’s New Tales contains somewhat 
less matter than earlier volumes of the same series, what it does 
contain is as varied and as interesting as ever, and the sweep of 
the author’s interests is no less wide. ‘‘ The New Discoveries in 
the Forum,” some foreign religions in Rome (for that is what 
his “Strange Superstitions in Rome” really means), ‘“ Jewish 
Memorials in Rome,” “Scottish Memorials,” these are the head- 
ings of some of his chapters. What we may call the romantic 
side of excavation is always prominent in Mr. Lanciani’s writings, 
but it is generally a well-grounded romanticism. The interest, 
too, attaching to ingenious inference is always there; but the 
spade has a way of confirming Mr. Lanciani’s inferences, and it is 
seldom that (as p. 110) we think his conclusions a little bit wire- 
drawn. Mr. Lanciani has himself played a great part as an 
excavator, and it is no wonder: to ardour and confidence, to wide 
study and sobriety of judgment, he adds the one thing more that 
a working archeologist must have—luck. 

His luck disclosed itself quite early on an interesting occasion. 
He tells us how, in May, 1867, before he had ever had the 
strange joy of seeing with his own eyes a work of statuary come 
out of the earth :— 


* New Tales of Old Rome, by Rodolfo Lanciani. (Macmillan.) 
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“While my late friend C. L. Visconti and I were resting from our 
morning work in the sacred field of Cybele at Ostia, a workman rushed 
into our place of shelter with the tidings that a great find was just going 
to take place. . . . The men were at work in a recess at the east 
end of the Colonnade, when they saw a bronze hand and a marble head 
appear above the rubbish. On reaching the spot, we left the marble 
figure to the care of the men, and took upon ourselves the task of setting 
free the bronze statuette to which the hand belonged. Like the 
initiated, who used to gather together in this field for the celebration of 
the Megalesia, we shed drops of ichor, as our fingers were bleeding freely 
at the end of the exhumation.” (P. 186.) 


Both of these finds (the Venus Clotho and the recumbent 
Atys of the Lateran) are well illustrated in the book before us; 
indeed, the illustrations are one of its strong points. Some are 
from photographs of works of art, others are reproductions of old 
maps or engravings; others, again, reproduce photographs taken 
from a balloon, and therefore give a bird’s eye view of, e.g., the 
Forum. ‘“ Up to date’”’ as this last method is, its results are yet 
out of date in one instance. The Church of S. Maria Liberatrice, 
shown in the illustration at p. 54, has already disappeared. Con- 
siderable remains of an early basilica have come to light under its 
floor or in the substructions of the Temple of Augustus hard by, 
and beside the curious brick-and-marble work which has survived 
burial and withstood exhumation, there are many excellent pieces 
of fresco yet remaining on the walls. These are carefully covered 
with rush-matting, but it is hard to believe that they will long 
bear re-exposure to light and air. In this direction, then, the 
work goes on fast; and this is but one example of the great 
activity with which modern Rome is bringing buried things to 
light. Search for them has combined with political and com- 
mercial reasons to bring about rapid changes in the city. ‘These 
changes have been going on ever since the Italian Government 
took possession of Rome in the autumn of 1870, and may well 
last for many years more. There is much, very much, to do yet 


in the city and in its vicinity. The Palestine excavations are far 
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from being complete, and a great piece of the Viminal ridge 
remains untouched. The grave of St. Paul has yet to be seen, 
and Mr. Lanciani holds a theory (based on Tacitus, H. 4. 52) 
that there is an enormous treasure of uncoined gold and silver 
under the Palazzo Caffarelli. The sunken ships of the Lake of 
Nemi are yet to be raised and beached. There are some charming 
photographs of lions’ heads, Medusa heads, and other metal work 
detached from the hulls, and the divers’ reports fill us with 
astonishment at the senseless magnificence of these State-barges, 
or whatever they were. A leaden water-pipe from one of them, 
stamped as usual, indicates for us the period of Caligula, but the 
purpose of the ships still remains obscure. 

Through the incessant changes of thirty years many sights 
have, of course, been lost to the visitor to Rome. The casual 
pageantry of the streets was bound to disappear ; it could not, in 
any case, have long resisted the solvents of modern society. But 
buildings and views, too, have gone. The engravings reproduced 
in this book and some of the old views of Rome painted on the 
walls of the Vatican give us interesting glimpses of bygone ways 
and palaces, and the reflection that awkward hills and unmade 
roads are now largely improved away must not blind us to the 
fact that many other things, too, have vanished in the amend- 
ment. The amount of levelling-up and levelling-down which has 
been carried out lately in Rome is enormous and difficult to 
appreciate without close examination of the ground. The Gardens 
of Sallust are buried under an unusually deep mass of made earth, 
and we fear that they were not thoroughly searched before burial. 
The tops and ridges of certain hills (the Esquiline, Viminal, and 
Quirinal, and the approach from the east to the Pincian) have 
been cut down to an extent which we could hardly believe, if we 
did not see surviving blocks of garden, or villas not pulled down, 
perched high up above the streets which encircle their base. 
Even outside the walls, between the Camps Militare (or Castra 
Pretoria) and the Porta S. Lorenzo the ground has been con- 
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siderably raised. On roads leading north or north-east out of 
the town earth has been cut away. If this process goes much 
further it will destroy various ancient military data, and make it 
hard to understand why the walls of Aurelian followed the curious 
in-and-out course which they actually take. 

Something of the kind, however, had to be done, at least inside 
Rome, and we must wish not to have such work stopped, but to 
have it done in a leisurely way, and with full examination of every- 
thing which is either buried or removed. It was, no doubt, 
necessary to find building sites for a rising population, and the 
hills, while they promised healthiness, were not yet built over like 
the Campus Martius, the city of Medieval and Renaissance times. 
The multiplications of hotels and the rise of a new strangers’ 
quarter, to say nothing of new Italian neighbourhoods near the 
railway station, prove the soundness of the choice. Then, when 
life once began to stir on these hills, it was necessary that traffic 
should not be hampered by incessant ups-and-downs. Anyone 
who has walked or driven along the line of the Via Quattro 
Fontane and the Via Sistina knows the trouble of crossing ridge 
after ridge, and visitors who saw Rome before the introduction ot 
the electric-tramways must often have sorrowed over the horses 
which dragged loads of passengers up such improbable slopes as 
the Via Capo le Case. Reasonable gradients must be made, and 
so earth had to be taken away from one place and put down in 
another. But there seems to be little secret made of the fact that 
many remains of the “Roman” period were found in carrying 
out the plans, hurriedly looked at, and then either destroyed or 
re-buried. Mr. Lanciani does not say so, but we gather that a 
good deal of what he describes as having lately existed under- 
ground in the Horti Lamiani on the Esquiline, has either perished 
or been built over, and the new Via Nazionale is reported to be 
the tomb of many objects of interest. They are locked up for 
posterity, it may be said. True, but the present day would like 
to see something of them too. 
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On the loss of picturesqueness, due to the destruction of old 
villa-gardens, sold for building lots, Mr. Lanciani has spoken out 
in earlier volumes; and it is impossible not to wish that the 
gardens and groves could have been kept as lungs for the new 
Rome. It has not perhaps been so often observed that where a 
garden is still left standing high above the new level of the streets 
(as the fragment of the garden of the Villa Walkonsky), the 
change in the water-level is likely presently to kill the trees. 

But allow for these losses, strike a balance, and you will 
probably find that there is much more to see than there was 
thirty, twenty, or even five years ago. No class of objects has 
perished, not even the medieval fighting-towers ; and, if some are 
less frequent, others have become much more abundant, and have 
enriched both art and science. Where, then, have the new objects 
come from? There is little importation, little purchase from 
abroad, in Italy ; her collections are not bought from foreigners, 
as are those of less happy lands ; but the earth, justissima tellus, is 
giving back to her, bit by bit, what it swallowed. 

Patient and far-seeing excavation has thus glutted the museums 
and made new ones necessary. The National Museum in the 
Baths of Diocletian, the collection in the Villa di Papa Giulio, 
the Magazzino Archeologico near the Colosseum, the minor 
museums now in process of arrangement for small objects found 
in the Forum ; these illustrate the growth of the public collec- 
tions, and will in all probability not long suffice. Of course, the 
discoveries most talked of just now are those made in the Forum 
(on which Mr. Lanciani has two chapters), and especially the so- 
called ‘Black Stone.” Why Mr. Lanciani still keeps up that 
misleading expression we cannot imagine. Certain ancient 
writers mentioned a black stone (in the singular number) set up 
in the Comitium ; but the new object found there is not 4 black 
stone, but a pavement of black marble slabs (certainly a remark- 
able thing), and underneath it a pair, or more than a pair, of 
stones, very important, but not black. Of these finds Mr. 
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Lanciani gives useful plans and illustrations ; but we cannot share 
his confidence that the one stone which is inscribed (in archaic 
Greek lettering) has been successfully read by Professor Ceci. 
The Professor makes the inscription contain some ritual rules, but 
time must test this. Against the theory that this spot is what the 
Romans themselves took to be the grave of Romulus, and that 
the wilful damage which it has suffered was done by the hands of 
the Gauls, who burned the city in 387 B.c., there is less to be 
said. 

We cannot think that any discoveries of this kind can be held 
to prove any history that was not proved before. Hardly any 
archeological discovery, except new and legible inscribed matter, 
can (accidents apart) do that, and we have not heard that Rome 
has lately yielded anything epoch-making in the way of inscrip- 
tions, though that which contains the contemporary mention of 
Horace is very interesting. Mr. Lanciani, however, thinks 
differently :— 


“Since the discovery of the Heroén Romuli in the Comitium, and ot 
the archaic stele—whatever the meaning of its legend may be—the 
history of ancient Rome cannot longer be written in the distrustful 
spirit of the hypercritical school. The future rests with our conserva- 
tive party, of which I was a convinced member even at a time when it 
required a certain amount of courage to be recognised as such, and to 
meet the accusation of credulity, when a lecturer could not name the 
founder of the city as a man who had actually existed, without blushing 
before his audience.” (P. 30.) 


But to find the shrine of Romulus, if it is found, does not 
prove that Romulus ever existed. It only proves what we knew 
before—that his existence was believed in. 

The Forum has been singularly altered in the last four years. 
It is not only that the sunken space of excavations has been 
extended laterally under the Church of S. Maria and over part of 
the site of the Basilica A®milia, and is still extending about the 
Arch of Titus ; but the spade has also gone further down, and 
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has shown how delusive was the comparatively simple appearance 
which the Forum presented only yesterday. 


“« The reason why the [latest] exploration has proved so successful must 
be found in the fact that former excavations—those included in which 
I have had a personal share since 1871—have seldom reached the 
deepest levels. As soon as a paving-stone or a brick or marble floor was 
found, whether imperial, or Byzantine, or medieval, it did not matter, we 
were made to stop, without trying to ascertain whether older and more 
important relics were concealed in the lower strata.” (P. 1.) 


This rule has been abandoned, and the results are striking. All 
the apparent simplicity of arrangement is gone. The larger 
monuments now stand up from a chaos of minor work. The 
most ignorant visitor can no longer suppose that he is looking at 
“The Forum” of any one period. There is now exposed a 
bewildering network of walls, paved floors, fallen columns, ritual 
pits, tanks, and drains, one above another, and dating from very 
different periods; while, if we are lucky enough to see a fresh 
section of the earth cut through, we observe plainly in it the 
marks of many different road levels, like the strata in a new 
railway cutting. The most beautiful, if not the most valuable, 
new objects thus disclosed are the well-head and tank of Juturna, 
with their marbles still in good condition. The Commendatore 
Boni, who has had charge of the recent excavations in this critical 
spot, published an account of his method in the Nineteenth 
Century for April, 1900. 

Of course this great addition to our knowledge of the heart ot 
Rome has been purchased by some losses. The black marble 
pavement mentioned above is undisturbed, held up by girders; 
but the “‘ magnificent road”’ of Maxentius up the Velia had to be 
destroyed in order to trace the Sacred Way beneath it. The road 
is not the only thing which has perished in this investigation. 
“The alleged miraculous stones with the impression of the knees 
of St. Peter” (made at the time of the death of Simon Magus) 
are now found to have come from a pavement laid down 225 
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years after St. Peter’s date. But we all know that legends die 
hard. 

Mr. Lanciani has a curious way of exaggerating his description 
of some of the buried things he has seen, of throwing his account 
of them into the present, as if they still existed in their pristine 
splendour, which sometimes makes one rub one’s eyes. Thus he 
says :— 


““T have myself seen a gallery two hundred and seventy-six feet long, the 
pavement of which was inlaid with the rarest and costliest specimens of 
alabastrine-agate, while the ceiling was supported by twenty-four fluted 
columns of giallo antico resting on gilt bases; I have seen another apart- 
ment paved with large slabs of occhio di pavone, the walls of which were 
panelled with crusts of black slate covered with graceful arabesques in 
gold leat. I have seen a third hall,”— 


and so forth (p. 220). With equal justice we might boast “I 
have myself seen a lofty volcano in the British Isles !” 

But it is not only among objects of pagan origin that there is 
much more to see to-day than formerly. Careful examination of 
the floors and even the foundations of the older churches has 
brought to light many buried objects of Christian art. The church 
of S. Maria-in-Cosmedin has undergone a careful and sympathetic 
restoration, in which a great part of its chancel-screen has been 
recovered from the floor. In some cases, as at S. Clemente, the 
existing church was built over the ruins of an earlier one, which 
has now been cleared out and made accessible. In others, houses 
supposed to belong to the eponymous saints have been found 
below the present church. The house under S. Pudenziana has 
been known for some time: that of SS. Giovanni e Paolo was 
found later (1887); and that of S. Cecilia, though explored, is not 
yet open to the public (Feb., 1902). The church of S. Saba on 
the Aventine has had its floor taken up this winter; and in the 
space beneath (unusually low) we saw rows of rather plain sarco- 
phagi, and the apse of an earlier and smaller church, on the plaster 
of which appeared the feet and legs of saints or martyrs done in 
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well-preserved paint. Mr. Lanciani is indignant that more work 
is not undertaken in this direction, and in particular that the 
remains of the house of St. Gregory and the monastic establish- 
ment from which his monks started to Christianize England are 
not cleared of soil. 


“I have never been able to understand the reason why the Popes of 
the last three centuries, so generous in the matter of the discovery and 
safe-keeping of classic remains, should have shown such marked indiffer- 
ence about church antiquities.” (P. 292). 


Incidentally, the recent explorations have shewn where some at 
least of the old marbles went to. That ancient columns are per- 
forming their function to-day in the alien atmosphere of Christian 
churches is well known. That the richest-hued marbles have been 
sliced up into opus Alexandrinum is a fact familiar to all who have 
visited the church of the Quattro Coronati or S. Maria Maggiore. 
But that statues, and good ones, were burnt for lime was a practice 
we imputed more readily to Turks than to Italians, until the dis- 
covery of buried kilns of mediaeval lime-burners revealed the truth. 


“The Regia was occupied in the darkest period of the middle ages by 
a double colony of marble-cutters and lime-burners, both of which com- 
panies left traces of their sinister work. Panvinio saw a limekiln of 
considerable size, with a layer of half-charred marble blocks at the 
bottom, while others had been spared from the fire to be sawn in slabs.” 


(P. 73). 


With all the changes to which these discoveries point, it is 
wonderful how much is still left of old Rome and how full it 
makes the life of those visitors who try to do it justice. As we 
look around us we still feel that we are in the presence of century 
upon century of history. The city walls yet tell us of warriors 
and builders even older than the walls themselves; for the stones 
of earlier edifices were seized in panic and hurried into new 
positions, just as happened at Athens in Themistocles’ day. Kings 
and consuls, emperors, popes, and kings again, are conjured up 
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before the eyes of all who will take the wonderful walk round 
Rome outside the walls. Inscriptions still stand, built into palaces 
or hovels, and tell us how the Emperor Claudius subdued Britain 
“without loss,” or how ‘“such-a-one, the freedman of such-an- 
other, put up this stone to the Manes of his well-deserving patron.” 
A nameless bust, of the Alexander type, still hangs in its place, 
affixed to the wall of Aurelian, and set in a stucco mount with the 
arms of a noble family of papal Rome. The curious graffito of 
an angel, standing by a Latin inscription in Gothic letters, com- 
memorates the repulse of some forgotten foe. The water-carrier 
beside the Corso still pours out a stream from his stone barrel. 
Pasquino peers keenly from his pedestal,—perhaps in search of the 
Pasquino-legends, which Mr. Lanciani demolishes. Mr. Lanciani 
calls the illustration on p. 257, “‘ Vanished Rome: A Street-Scene 
in the old Ghetto;” but it is singularly like scenes to-day in a 
hundred streets of the older town. Then there is the Church 
where heads of the old gods look down on the ceremonies of the 
new: and history faces us again on the deserted Aventine, where 
all the building-plans lure no one to live, or in the sudden solitude 
behind the Lateran, as we think of the great fire which wasted 
those districts when Robert Guiscard broke into Rome. 

Of early Christian objects there are but few in the streets; even 
the sarcophagi which catch the eye at the back of every second 
courtyard are chiefly pagan. There are a hundred Boar-Hunts for 
one Good Shepherd. Nor do the streets often show bits of 
medieval work: Gothic fragments, such as charm us in the towns 
of North Italy, are practically unknown here. But this is no 
matter of recent change; it was always so, for historical reasons ; 
while those kinds of work which did belong to Rome she still 
shows lavishly. 

But, above all, for those visitors who can walk, there are land- 
scapes still left, and the vegetation which goes so intimately with 
the landscapes. The building of suburbs has destroyed many a 
charming view inwards to Rome, and one must now walk or drive 
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further afield if we would look outward over the Campagna or on to 
the hills. The Monte Cavo still meets the eye at the end of many 
a sad new street on the Esquiline, but it is all that is left visible of 
the view on which Horace and Mecenas gazed from that elevation. 
Old groves of ilex have been hacked away, in the city and out of 
it, to get room for building or to make a little money ; but many 
yet remain. The jungle of the Villa Medici is as dense as ever. 
The varied greenery of the Passeggiata Margherita spreads far 
along its hillside. ‘‘ Over ten thousand trees are planted every 
year in Romeand the suburbs.” Even the Forum is being decked 
with roses and iris. Many new thoroughfares have been well 
planted ; and, though there is nothing for Rome like the ilex, yet 
we may still be fairly pleased with the successful palms, and with 
the long rows of black-berried Japanese privets, evergreen, and 
lending themselves kindly to the shears of the street-gardener. 
If maidenhair-fern is not so common as it used to be about the 
streets, where too many old walls have been pulled down, yet every 
damp vault is full of it. On the other hand, the myriad blossoms 
of the Colosseum and the Baths of Caracalla have all been rooted 
up. No doubt it was necessary to clear those buildings of shrubs 
and trees, if the stones were to hold together; but the bare stone- 
work or brick now looks but miserable to eyes that can recollect 
the elevations clothed with acanthus or cytisus and grape- 
hyacinth. The ordinary weed-vegetation however does much to 
keep Rome green and to relieve the mournfulness of her naked 
ruins. Her squares (even the Piazza di S. Pietro) become extra- 
ordinarily grass-grown in the winter; and every ledge of church- 
wall or house-roof is bright, even in January, with the yellow 
blossoms of some kind of sonchus. The green coat of the Camp- 
agna spreads up to the foot of the aqueducts. The wild fig 
has started a campaign of destruction on the city-walls; other 
parts of the walls are bright with mauve anemones or sweet with 
the nearly invisible blossoms of the scented buckthorn. 

In the matter of the flora, too, about Rome, and indeed in Italy 
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generally, it must be remembered that there have been enormous 
changes, due to no government, and changes not of destruction 
but of addition. Look back to Imperial Rome, look back far 
even in Papal Rome, and you will find the vegetation much more 
restricted than it is to-day. Mr. Lanciani’s illustrations of the 
Passeggiata Del Gianicolo and of A Wayside Shrine show us the 
Aloe and the Prickly Pear quite at home; but yet they are only 
introduced plants in Italy and Sicily. What would a Sicilian 
landscape look like now without its cactus, or Sorrento without 
its orange groves? (St. Dominic’s tree at Rome is an orange, not 
a lemon, as Mr. Lanciani says.) The silkworm-crop has popu- 
larised the mulberry-tree. Tobacco, rice, potatos, and maize, all 
new-comers in Italy, have modified her landscapes as well as fed 
her population; and the character of Roman views (to say nothing 
of the Maremme) is slightly altered by the Eucalyptus-trees which 
stand by the Tiber (where the river is not embanked), which have 
penetrated into the most retired convent-gardens, and whose 
strange pale flowers are now sold with other early blossoms in the 
Piazza di Spagna. 

The Eucalyptus-trees have, we believe, done much to combat 
malaria and to redeem from solitude many spots in and about old 
Rome. But what is the character of the new Rome, the new 
quarters and suburbs? Well, they are mostly monotonous, ugly, 
and unfinished. But the houses are weather-tight and fairly 
spacious, and the health of the city has wonderfully improved. 
The building craze, on which M. Zola laid such stress, seems to 
be over, and the too-numerous houses are being absorbed. There 
are still carcases of houses, abandoned before they are finished, 

especially in the Prati di Castello, but not nearly so many as five 
years ago. Floods in the old sense are now unlikely. The Tiber 
embankments may conceivably break down again, as they did in 
December, 1900; but it is improbable that any flood will fairly 
top them. This year I have seen the lower part of the Forum a 
lake, and the Pantheon reflected upside down, with exquisite clear- 
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ness, in a motionless surface of water; but these inundations are 
due less to flood from the river than to hill-water which cannot 
escape when the river is high. The modern Roman may look 
with composure at the register of old flood-marks on the wall ot 
the Church of S. Maria-sopra-Minerva. Rome, however, still 
remains a very damp place. Particular bits of roadway and pave- 
ment keep moist for months together; and I know no town 
where moss grows so green on every north wall and in every sun- 
less court-yard. 
Mr. Lanciani’s summary in these matters is as follows :— 


“I do not belong to the party which has taken up the habit of con- 
demning whatever has been done in Rome since 1870; far from it. I 
believe, and I am proud to assert, that the little we have lost is nothing 
in comparison with what we have gained in health, in cleanliness, in 
comfort, in purposes of life, in self-respect.” (P. 121.) 


It is interesting to see how the modern Italian still keeps the 
eye for a street effect which belonged to his fore-runners. When 
he builds, he must have no isolated mass, but an architectural 
composition. For many generations he has been experimenting 


in styles, sometimes with lamentable results (it would be invidious 
to name examples), and he is still experimenting: he wants always 
something that will tell. A vista, a prospect, is the delight of his 
eyes. Just as the Papal designer so arranged the line of the Via 
Sistina that at one end the great obelisk closes the view and at the 
other the eye rests on S. Maria Maggiore (while the possible 
stiffness of the latter view is remedied by catching the campanile 
somewhat to the left of the line of vision), so the modern designer 
will shortly give us a developed Corso ending, here with its obelisk, 
there with the towering monument of Victor Emanuel. Even in 
little matters, this art of setting off sights to the best advantage 
is traceable. The Antinous which was found in a medieval 
mason’s yard off the Via Nazionale is framed by the archways of 
the Banca d'Italia; and the great head of Hera (long invisible 
among the other secluded treasures of the Ludavisi collection) is 
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now not only well mounted, but also excellently seen through a 
succession of rooms in the National Museum. 

There is one other very pleasant thing, of a different sort, to 
be noticed in the new city. The capital, like the kingdom, of 
Italy has become the possession of all Italians by the efforts of 
many men and many cities. None of them are forgotten by the 
modern Romans. Pass through one new quarter, and you will 
find all the great town of Italy and Sicily giving their names to 
the side streets which feed the traffic of the bustling Via Nazionale. 
Take a wider walk, and you will find everywhere streets com- 
memorative of Italy’s great men, and specially of all the heroes of 
the Risorgimento. Not everyone who worked or fought for that 
end thought exactly alike; but they all worked for Italy, and the 
names of all live alike in Roman thoroughfares. Ingratitude is 
no part of Italian nature. At one end of Rome hang wreaths in 
memory of men of the victorious army which crowned the edifice 
of Italian freedom by entering Rome on September 20, 1870; at 
the other, wreaths in memory of those who vainly manned the 
walls with Garibaldi against the French in 1849. It is a pity that 
gratitude misplaced has been allowed to vulgarise she Corso by 
changing its name into Corso Umberto. 

Looking back on Rome as it stands early in 1902, we feel that 
though much has been lost, far more remains, and that Hope, or 
rather many hopes, are yet at the bottom of the box. The city 
is still the greatest visible centre of all history. It is still the 
greatest school for the cultivation of taste. It teaches by examples 
of nearly every kind, treated in nearly every possible way. Some- 
times, it is true, it teaches by shocking warnings,—by “ ghastly 
restorations,” as Mr. Lanciani calls them, or “the heinous taste 
which prevailed in the seventeenth century.” But it is also the 
focus of the life of a young nation; its population (still below that 
of Naples) has more than doubled since 1870; and no one who 
has lived among its orderly and busy people can doubt that it has 
a great future as well as a great past. But, to reach that future, 
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no exertions must be relaxed by those who have charge of its 
welfare. The public health still needs watching ; education must 
be pushed on; the attraction of working men to the city must be 
moderated ; and the filthy habits due to ages of non-government 
and mis-government must be combated without truce or quarter. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, FROM A PAINTER’S 
POINT OF VIEW.* 


By T. C. Gotch. 


you on “ Robert Louis Stevenson, from a Painter’s 

Point of View,” I fondly imagined my task was an 

easy one; when, however, I came to closer grips 

with my subject the difficulties began. I was con- 
fronted by these questions: What can I say which all who are 
readers of Stevenson cannot very well say for themselves? What 
criticisms can I offer which are not superfluous in view of those 
already passed by the highest literary authorities? 1 was reminded 
of a certain proverb which contrasts the behaviour of fools and 
angels and for a long time my vessel hung in the wind; but 
having pledged myself to your Honorary Secretary, and believing, 
in my bones, that a painter might say something useful on the 
subject, I took heart of grace. 

One art sheds light on another. If, thought I, I can show 
how the work of a great writer can fascinate one who works in 
another medium, how a star of the first magnitude can illuminate 
an asteroid, I shall not perhaps have spent your time in vain. At 
least, I can show you what scarce any writer can, a painter’s view 
of Stevenson ; and I can certainly show you what no one else can, 
my own view—which I do not doubt you will take for what it is 
worth. With these prefatory remarks I pass to my subject. 

It has been aptly observed of Edmund Spenser that he is the 
painter’s poet. The story of the Faerie Queen unfolds itself with 
such leisure, the characters, if such they may be called, move 
with so fine a grace and blend so happily with their atmosphere, 
that a painter may well be enchanted. Here are pictures on every 
page, and to give them point, nothing takes place outside the 


* A Lecture delivered before the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, 19th February, 1902. 
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limits of the canvas, no drama goes on behind the scenes: the 
appeal is to the eye in a series of paintable phases. There may 
be an allegory at the back of the poem; I believe there is: but 
the painter scarcely heeds it, he accepts it without attention, as an 
excuse for the pageant of the story,—and forgets it. Shakespeare 
fulfils scarce any of these conditions: the pictures he presents to 
the mind’s eye are but a small part of the sum total of his work ; 
the unfolding of character, the movement of the story, the 
development of the drama—these together far outweigh the 
pictorial element. His personages do not, as Spenser’s, flit like 
sprites across the scene, graceful phantasies, figments of the 
imagination: no, they are human beings in the act of making 
history; momentous questions hang in the issue, Tragedy and 
Comedy walk the stage in turn, and Destiny attends on both. 
Yet if Spenser appeals to the painter who tells his little story 
on a flat surface within the limit of its frame, Shakespeare’s appeal 
is not only to the painter, but to all who follow the Arts, whether 
they be poets, painters, musicians, or what not: to all those, in 
short, who have to study the fitness of the parts to the whole, and 
the nice adaptation of means to end. It is in this sense that 
Stevenson, too, both invites and rewards the study of the painter. 
In all art it is not only what is said, but the way it is put which 
counts, and in many cases the way the thing is put is more im- 
portant than the thing said. At all events, the manner in which 
an idea is presented, therein lies the art: and often when we 
imagine we are admiring the idea, our pleasure is really due to the 
beauty and force with which it has been thrust home to our 
minds. Paraphrase a sonnet of Shakespeare’s, or put into words 
what you conceive to be the idea at the back of one of Rembrandt’s 
pictures and the essential beauty is gone. Rembrandt’s picture 
appeals to the mind, through the eye, as he painted it; Shake- 
speare’s sonnet appeals to the mind, through the ear, as he wrote it ; 
and if one attempts to put it otherwise one may by chance get 
another work of art, but one has lost both Rembrandt and 
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Shakespeare. The essence of a great artist is that he not only sees 
himself, but can make us see too; he must feel, and yet be able 
to make us feel; he understands, and also knows how to make us 
understand. The understanding and the power to make us 
understand—the soul and the body—one is essential to the other ; 
but the art really lies in the latter half, and in accordance with 
the beauty, force and terseness with which the idea is embodied 
so is it impressed upon our minds. This is technique in the 
highest sense of the word—the means of expression—and it is 
always the mark of the accomplished artist. This gift, perfected 
by gay and unremitting toil, Stevenson had in a high degree. 
Scattered through his books and letters are many pithy sayings 
on the subject. Here is an extract from a recently published 
letter: “In your art bow your head over technique. Think of 
technique when you rise and when you go to bed. Forget pur- 
poses in the meanwhile; get to love technical processes, to glory 
in technical successes; get to see the world entirely through 
technical spectacles, to see it entirely in terms of what you can. 
Then when you have anything to say, the language will be apt 
and copious.” 

Again in a Note on Realism :—“Style is the invariable mark of 
any master ; and for the student who does not aspire so high as to 
be numbered with the giants, it is still the one quality in which he 
may improve himself at will. Passion, wisdom, creative force, the 
power of mystery or colour, are allotted at the hour of birth, and 
can be neither learned nor simulated.” 

Again from the same essay :—‘A work of art is first cloudily 
conceived in the mind; during the period of gestation it stands 
more clearly forward from these swaddling mists, puts on expres- 
sive lineaments, and becomes at length that most faultless, but 
also, alas! that incommunicable product of the human mind, a 
perfected design. On the approach to execution all is changed. 
The artist must now step down, don his working clothes, and be- 
come the artisan. He now resolutely commits his airy conception, 
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his delicate Ariel, to the touch of matter; he must decide, almost 
in a breath, the scale, the style, the spirit, and the particularity of 
execution of his whole design.” 

Again from the same :—‘ Marble, paint, and language, the 
pen, the needle, and the brush, all have their grossnesses, their 
ineffable impotences, their hours, if I may so express myself, ot 
insubordination. It is the work and it is a great part of the 
delight of any artist to contend with these unruly tools, and now 
by brute energy, now by witty expedient, to drive and coax them 
to effect his will.” 

These quotations suggest a quality in the artist with which he 
is rarely credited—he must have a practical mind. It is, as we 
see at once on taking thought, an obvious truth. Genius to be 
effective must fully understand the conditions of the medium in 
which it expresses itself; it must know and use a thousand devices, 
which disappear in the finished work, and are therefore never 
suspected, and with this in mind we can see the germ of truth 
which lies in that melancholy and inadequate definition of genius, 
“‘an infinite capacity for taking pains.’ A capacity for taking 
pains, indeed! Yes; but they must be the right pains. The 
capacity to organise the means of expression, ‘“‘and now by brute 
energy, now by witty expedient, to drive and coax them to his 
will,” that is the endowment which genius must have to be effec- 
tive. The ineffective genius—alas, we know him well—we can 
most of us count him among our acquaintance; he is often, it 
may be, the cause of good work in others, but he remains himself 
an inarticulate wonder! He is a dreamer of the school of Bottom, 
the weaver. ‘The eye of man hath not heard,” says he, “ the 
ear of man hath not seen; man’s hand is not able to taste, his 
tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report, what my dream was.” 
He has his dream, mark you, for his own private enjoyment, but 
it has no meaning for you or me. 

This gift of practical imagination the artist shares even with the 
business man, and as no mind which turns itself to the arts can 
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go far without it, so, 1 doubt not, no man of affairs can go far 
without the gift of imagination. Lord Rosebery has recently 
suggested that a Government for once should be composed of 
business men. I venture humbly to propose that an accomplished 
artist should be included amongst them—if he can be got. But, 
to quote from my author when he describes Death knocking at 
the door, like the Commander’s statue, ‘‘We have something 
else in hand, thank God, and let him knock.” 

One more passage, while still on the subject of technique, from 
the delightful essay on Fontainebleau. After describing the 
artistic colony at Barbizon, he continues :—‘ Our society, thus 
purged and guarded, was full of high spirits, of laughter, and of 
the initiative of youth. The few elder men who joined us were 
still young at heart, and took the key from their companions. 
We returned from long stations in the fortifying air, our blood 
renewed by the sunshine, our spirits refreshed by the silence of 
the forest ; the Babel of loud voices sounded good; we fell to eat 
and play like the natural man; and in the high inn chamber, 
panelled with indifferent pictures and lit by candles guttering in 
the night air, the talk and laughter sounded far into the night. 
It was a good place and a good life for any naturally-minded 
youth ; better yet for the student of painting, and perhaps best of 
all for the student of letters. He, too, was saturated in this 
atmosphere of style ; he was shut out from the disturbing currents 
of the world, he might forget that there existed other and more 
pressing interests than that of art. But, in such a place, it was 
hardly possible to write; he could not drug his conscience, like 
the painter, by the production of listless studies; he saw himself 
idle among many who were apparently, and some who were really, 
employed ; and what with the impulse of increasing health and the 
continual provocation of romantic scenes, he became tormented 
with the desire to work. He enjoyed a strenuous idleness full of 
visions, hearty meals, long, sweltering walks, mirth among com- 
panions ; and, still floating like music through his brain, foresights 
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of great works that Shakespeare might be proud to have con- 
ceived, headless epics, glorious torsos of dramas, and words that 
were alive with import. So in youth, like Moses from the moun- 
tain, we have sights of that House Beautiful of art which we shall 
never enter. They are dreams and unsubstantial ; visions of style 
that repose upon no base of human meaning ; the last heart-throbs 
of that excited amateur who has to die in all of us before the 
artist can be born. But they come to us in such a rainbow of 
glory that all subsequent achievement appears dull and earthly in 
comparison. We were all artists; almost all in the age of illu- 
sion, cultivating an imaginary genius, and walking to the strains 
of some deceiving Ariel; small wonder, indeed, if we were 
happy! But art, of whatever nature, is a kind mistress; and 
though these dreams of youth fall by their own _baselessness, 
others succeed, graver and more substantial; the symptoms 
change, the amiable malady endures; and still, at an equal distance, 
the House Beautiful shines upon its hill-top.” 

This last passage I have quoted takes us out of the tool-house 
into the broad acres of Stevenson’s domain. We can now give 
an eye to the general scope of his life’s work. It consists briefly 
of his essays and travels; his stories, his poems, his letters, and 
last but not least his life, which may itself be compared to a work 
of art of singular originality and charm that by a strange freak of 
nature has come alive. 

The essays and travels fall naturally into the same class, for the 
one set of books partakes largely of the qualities of the other: 
the essays deal much in travel and the open air, and the books ot 
travel—at least the three early ones—are full of the wit and 
wisdom of the essays. Of these latter, I think the first quality 
that strikes the reader is the lucidity. How often does one feel 
with a pleased surprise one’s own thoughts anticipated: they are 
not indeed one’s own thoughts, they have been quietly insinuated 
by the writer. This quality in the essays has a parallel in Steven- 
son’s brilliant conversational power, of which Mr. Henley says: 
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“ He radiates talk, as the sun does light and heat; and after an 
evening—or a week—with him, you come forth with a sense of 
satisfaction in your own capacity which somehow proves superior 
even to the inevitable conclusion that your brilliance was but a 
reflection of his own, and that all the while you were only playing 
the part of Rubinstein’s piano or Sarasate’s violin.” 

There is scarce any quality in literature so delicately flattering 
to the reader (notwithstanding a remark of Stevenson’s on the 
subject in a passage which I shall shortly quote) as this, that he 
shall find himself (or so it seems) face to face with his own 
thoughts, put into beautiful and striking language. In an essay on 
Walt Whitman Stevenson touches on this very point, and I quote 
from it because it gives a clue of great value :— 

** Now, how is the poet to convince like nature, and not like 
books? Is there no actual piece of nature that he can show the 
man to his face, as he might show him a tree if they were walking 
together? Yes, there is one: the man’s own thoughts. In fact, 
if the poet is to speak efficaciously, he must say what is already in 
his hearer’s mind. . . . It is not, therefore, by flashing before 
a man’s eyes the weapons of dialectic; it is not by induction, de- 
duction, or construction; it is not by forcing him on from one 
stage of reasoning to another, that the man will be effectually re- 
newed. He cannot be made to believe anything; but he can be 
made to see that he has always believed it. And this is the prac- 
tical canon. It is when the reader cries, ‘Oh, I know!’ and is, 
perhaps, half irritated to see how nearly the author has forestalled 
his own thoughts, that he is on the way to what is called in 
theology a Saving Faith.” 

Here, in Stevenson’s own words, is the Secret of the Essays in 
a nut-shell. How simple! a knowledge of the human heart! 
This knowledge, coupled with a mastery of the means of expres- 
sion—these two things together furnish us with a brief and clear 
definition of what we mean by genius in the Arts. It is in virtue 
of this knowledge of the human heart that genius is able to play 
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upon us as on an instrument, and to quote with a wider meaning 
Mr. Henley’s phrase, ‘‘We find ourselves acting the part of 
Rubinstein’s piano or Sarasate’s violin.” This power over the 
imagination of others is exercised by two classes of mind, which, 
strange to say, are as far asunder as the poles: by the supreme 
masters of the arts on the one hand; on the other by the very 
common. Their enterprises differ vastly in character, for the one 
drives a team of thoroughbreds, and must drive them with great 
skill in order to excite our admiration; while the other rides 
round the ring on a spotted pony to a roar of applause; but the 
success of both is due to something in our natures which the per- 
formers know and understand. ‘To drop a clumsy metaphor, the 
supreme work of art comes home to the minds of men, slowly 
perhaps, but finally with an irresistible force; the music-hall song 
runs through the land like wildfire and is forgotten, both in virtue 
of a quality in common, namely, that the authors understand the 
human heart. 

The middling artists, who form so large a class, being denied 
the power of the masters, yet shunning the cheap successes of the 
common, find themselves playing to a beggarly array of benches 
bare; or if they have an audience it is, if fit, yet few. Amongst 
these middling artists you will find some with a most accomplished 
technique, yet, because they do not know what men desire to see 
or hear, they are denied an understanding ; but this comfort 
remains to them, though their arrows fail to hit the gold, they 
also, like the ineffective genius, are often the cause of a happier 
aim in others. This is their reward: they have furthered the 
cause they loved. This quality of lucidity in Stevenson’s essays, 
this illusion that the thought emanates from the reader’s mind, 
has delayed me perhaps too long. Of their wit and wisdom a 
short example or two must suffice, and you will probably already 
be acquainted with them. Such sayings as “To marry is to 
domesticate the Recording Angel,” ‘“‘ Man is a creature who lives 
not upon bread alone, but principally by catch words,” or the 
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phrase, “the incommunicable thrill of things,” these have passed 
almost into the texture of the language. The following, perhaps, 
is not so well known; it is suggested by the death of a college 
friend :—‘ The first step of all is to learn to the dregs our own 
ignoble fallibility. When we have fallen through storey after 
storey of our vanity and aspiration, and sit rueful among the 
ruins, then it is we begin to measure the stature of our friends; 
how they stand between us and our own contempt, believing in our 
best ; how, linking us with others, and still spreading wide the 
influential circle, they weave us in and in with the fabric of con- 
temporary life; and to what petty size they dwarf the virtues and 
the vices that appeared gigantic in our youth. So that at last, 
when such a pin falls out—when there vanishes in the least breath 
of time one of those rich magazines of life on which we drew for 
our supply—when he who had first dawned upon us as a face 
among the faces of the city, and, still growing, came to bulk on 
our regard with those clear features of the loved and living man, 
falls in a breath to memory and shadow, there falls along with 
him a whole wing of the palace of our life.” 

Or this: ‘‘ About any point of business or conduct, any actual 
affair demanding settlement, a woman will speak and listen, hear 
and answer arguments, not only with natural wisdom, but with 
candour and logical honesty. But if the subject of debate be 
something in the air, an abstraction, an excuse for talk, a logical 
Aunt Sally, then may the male debater instantly abandon hope; 
he may employ reason, adduce facts, be supple, be smiling, be 
angry, all shall avail him nothing ; what the woman said first, that 
(unless she has forgotten it) she will repeat at the end.” 

I now pass to the novels and stories; and though there is evi- 
dence enough of the same hand throughout them all, one cannot 
fail to be struck by their variety, the vast range both of subject 
and treatment. Place Prince Otto side by side with The Edd Tide, 
and compare them for a moment: add to them Sv. /ves; here you 


have three books with, at first sight, scarcely a point in common. 
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Contrast these again with the rich gloom of the Master of Bal- 
lantrae, or the madcap humours of The New Arabian Nights and 
The Wrong Box. Or, if 1 may invite you to a further effort, 
consider Kidnapped with its vivid picture of the past, and The 
Wrecker, dear to the painter on account of its intimate knowledge 
of student life in Paris,—The Wrecker, full of the stir and bustle 
of to-day. It is true that three of the books I have named bear 
on their title pages, in addition to Stevenson’s name, that of his 
stepson, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. No doubt a large share in the 
skeleton of these three books, as well as some of the flesh and 
blood, is due to the genius of Mr. Osbourne, but each in varying 
degree bears the mark of having passed through the crucible of 
Stevenson’s own mind. The case of The Ebb Tide is very curious: 
the first four chapters remain, says Mr. Osbourne, “almost as | 
first wrote them,” but the end he never touched. It was originally 
intended to be a much longer story, the scene changing from the 
Pacific to London: but it seems that Stevenson took it up when 
his collaborator was otherwise engaged, recast the latter part, and 
with infinite labour gave us the grim and fascinating work of art 
as it now stands. What the end cost him may be read in graphic 
phrases in Vailima Letters. 1 quote two passages; first what he 
writes on the conclusion of the story :—‘ Well it’s done. Those 
tragic sixteen pages are at last finished, and I have put away thirty- 
two pages of chips, and have spent thirteen days about as nearly 
in Hell as a man could expect to live through. It’s done, and 
of course it ain’t worth while, and who cares? There it is, and 
about as grim a tale as was ever written, and as grimy and as 
hateful.” 

Here, by way of contrast, is what he says on reading the work 
in book form eight months later :—‘“‘I retired with The Ebb Tide 
and read it all before I slept. I did not dream it was near as good ; 
I am afraid I think it excellent.” 

So much for The Ebé Tide—a story too austere for the general 
public, but one which goes right home to the heart of the artist. 
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But to return to a broad consideration of the novels: the chief 
observation which they suggest from my present point of view is 
their variety. 

It is one of the ideals of the artist, doomed seldom to be realised, 
that each work of his hand should have a distinct character of its 
own, unlike the rest, or, if like, that there should be more differ- 
ence than likeness. We all begin by casting about in this direc- 
tion and that, in order to discover what style of work suits us 
best ; so you will find as a rule plenty of variety in the work of a 
beginner. We launch our little fleet of paper boats upon the 
tide, and watch: ‘‘ That’s the one to put your money on!” cries 
a chorus of friends and advisers, as one of them comes safely to 
port : if the second like adventure is a success, the snare is laid, 
and the artist is in the toils. The temptation is particularly strong 
for the painter. If he has already had a success, that his work 
should be instantly recognized by a Committee in a roaring hurry, 
and picked out in an Exhibition by ‘‘ Miss”’ without a catalogue, is 
the beginning of a reputation. That a guest strolling round a 
private gallery, puffing a cigar, should exclaim, when his host 
switches on the electric light, ‘‘Why, bless me, you have a Jones,” 
means more than reputation; it may even mean money—and 
money, I may remind you, is an essential element to the produc- 
tion of another work. But without this likeness between one 
picture and another the dream is shattered, the short cut is barred, 
and reputation, though more solid in the end, is very slow to 
come. All honour, therefore, to Stevenson, who maintained his 
variety from the beginning to the end; who through periods of 
poverty and opulence turned neither to right nor left, but worked 
out unswervingly the good that was in him. He has something 
to say himself on this subject, and, perhaps unconsciously, gives us 
at the same time a piece of his autobiography as an artist. It is from 
a Note on Realism. ‘Usually in all works of art that have been 
conceived from within outwards, and generously nourished from 
the author’s mind, the moment in which he begins to execute is 
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one of extreme perplexity and strain. Artists of indifferent energy 
and an imperfect devotion to their own ideal make this ungrateful 
effort once for all; and having formed a style, adhere to it through 
life. But those of a higher order cannot rest content with a pro- 
cess which, as they continue to employ it, must infallibly degenerate 
towards the academic and the cut-and-dried. Every fresh work 
in which they embark is the signal for a fresh engagement of the 
whole forces of their mind; and the changing views which accom- 
pany the growth of their experience are marked by still more 
sweeping alterations in the manner of their art. So that criticism 
loves to dwell upon and distinguish the varying periods of a 
Raphael, a Shakespeare, or a Beethoven.” 

There is this to be remembered about the artist—he has two 
things to do in order to ensure success, or even the continued 
practice of his art; and each thing requires a different kind of 
faculty. He has first to do his work; then to take it to market. 
Some men are clever enough to do very indifferent work, yet sell 
it uncommonly well; others are doomed to succeed in their art, 
but to fail in the market; some succeed, or fail, in both. How 
comes it about then, one may fairly ask, that the walls of our ex- 
hibitions are annually clothed with a fresh array of pictures? 
Considering the small proportion which the sales bear to the 
estimated value of the works on view, I own this question has 
often struck me with amazement. Whither go the works that 
fail to sell? A few are set aside and become a sort of life insurance 
for the artist; the rest, I fear, suffer a very different apotheosis, 
and share the fate of “ Imperious Cesar, dead and turned to clay.” 
But how is the thing kept up? Well, I suppose if the private life 
of a good many artists were revealed, some store of gold would 
be found slowly diminishing ; some patron would be disclosed who 
had thought it worth while to give a youngster a helping hand ; 
or more often still, some parent, proud of his boy’s talent, keeping 
him going or leaving him a small endowment. I can imagine 
one of these anonymous benefactors standing in front of a picture 
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which has created a stir, saying with a grim smile, “ The boy’s a 
clever fellow; but I think I know someone else who had a bit 
or a share in it!” 

The financial side of art is of little interest to people in general, 
probably because they have never been led to reflect that there is 
one—but it bites home to the artist. Stevenson has treated the 
whole question very fully in his Letter to a young gentleman who 
proposes to embrace the career of Art. 1 do not intend to quote 
from this essay; for one thing it is probably familiar to you all, 
for another it should be quoted entire: it is luminous, original, 
trenchant, true and sane, but in spite of its home-thrusts and its 
admirable commonsense, it is conceived in such a rarefied atmos- 
phere,—it deals so largely with the transcendental scope and 
framework of the arts, as to be above the limits of human life. I 
admit the force of the argument, I agree with alacrity, but when 
I apply it to daily life, I confess I know not which way to turn. 
I have said I will not quote from it, but here is one phrase :— 
‘In the wages of the life, not in the wages of the trade, lies your 
reward ; the work is here the wages.” True—lI consent. But if 
the work be the wages, I would respectfully point out that the work 
pre-supposes at least something in the way of funds. Even a 
writer with pens, ink, paper, and genius to boot, must be fed, 
clothed and housed while he is about his business. The case of the 
painter is a more expensive one, that of the sculptor more expensive 
still. To give you a trifling instance, an artist, now happily in 
better circumstances, once told me he had often provided seven 
shillings a day and a chop or steak for his model—while he satis- 
fied his own hunger with a crust and a herring. The real tragedy 
is when the man has mistaken his vocation, when he learns by slow 
and painful stages that the love he has for his art is backed by no 
solid talent, and after gallant struggles, the iron logic of failure 
strikes the pen or pencil from his hand, and bids him seek a bitter 
livelihood in another field of work. But enough of the seamy side 
of art, and I quit it with the reflection, well worth a moment’s 
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thought, that the major part of the art of to-day, such as it is, is 
a gift to the nation. 

But to turn for a moment to the life, how fared Stevenson 
through these perils? If the tenour of my remarks is true, we 
should expect to find him coming very slowly into fame, and, as a 
consequence, depending to some extent and for a long time on 
funds other than those which he earned by his pen: and so it is, 
and we owe the fruits of his genius, in more senses than one, to 
his father—and in yet another sense to his wife. At the age of 
twenty-nine, unmarried and far from home, he lay at death’s door. 
He writes in a letter :—“ It was a considerable shock to my pride 
to break down; but there—it’s done, and cannot be helped. Had 
my health held out another month, I should have made a year’s 
income; but breaking down when I did, I am surrounded by un- 
finished works. It is a good thing my father was on the spot, or 
I should have had to work and die.” Stevenson was then in Cali- 
fornia, and his father telegraphed from Scotland that he might 
count on £250 a year; and while still convalescent he was married 
to Mrs. Osbourne, of whom I cannot do better than quote Mr. 
Sidney Colvin’s words :—“ Parents and friends,” he says, “if it is 
permissible to one of the latter to say as much, rejoiced to recog- 
nise in Stevenson’s wife a character as strong, interesting, and 
romantic almost as his own; an inseparable sharer of all his 
thoughts, and staunch companion of all his adventures; the most 
open-hearted of friends to all who loved him; the most shrewd 
and stimulating critic of his work; and in sickness, despite her 
own precarious health, the most devoted and most efficient of 
nurses. 

So brighter times dawned and the novels came to be written. 
If, as I have said, one is struck by the variety in the novels, one 
is scarcely less struck by the spirit of romance. However vividly 
he may present his characters, however graphic the description of 
the scenes, all is but the handmaid of romance. In an age steeped 
in realism he upheld the opposite view of art, and while painters, 
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or those, at least, who have followed the movement of to-day, 
pursuing realism almost to the reductio ad absurdum, or experi- 
menting in quasi-scientific problems of light and colour, have only 
been saved from disaster by an innate sense of beauty, of which I 
can suppose them scarcely conscious, Stevenson from the first 
upheld the banner of romance. It is an old story; for though 
science from time to time has opened a new playground for the 
arts, there are only the old games to be played. Romance and 
beauty are the beginning and the end of all. With Stevenson 
a landscape is not an ornament added to the work; it is the 
theatre of some drama, the fit background for some emotion vital 
to the story. So with the painter; he seeks no mere transcript 
of nature, however true; he is touched with an emotion, or he 
sees in the lines of nature something which suits the problems of 
his art. With Stevenson his people exist, their homely details 
painted in a few master strokes, or suppressed by a masterly 
reticence, solely for the purpose of the story. So, too, with the 
painter—even with the portrait painter, whose first business is to 
make a likeness of his sitter; he works now for to-day, now for 
posterity, and if by chance his sitter suspects that posterity is 
having an innings, he is naturally restive at yielding his time for 
so problematical a result. Not so the artist; he is on his honour 
to do the best for his art, and though the sitter be indifferent, the 
painter knows it is a part of the contract between them and must 
discharge it. 

Time is flying, and to tax your patience too far were to undo 
what I have attempted—namely, by a consideration of Stevenson 
and his work to throw some light on certain problems of the arts, 
and again to reflect it on to him, so that you may see him for a 
moment from a painter’s point of view. But though I must fail to 
touch upon the poems, upon his collaboration with Mr. Henley, or 
with his wife; though I must pass by many points of interest in the 
history of his work and in the works themselves, and have, 
indeed only touched the fringe of the subject, I must yet say a 
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word or two about Stevenson himself. An intimate acquaintance 
with the life of an artist does not always confirm one’s judgment 
of the works, but it widens one’s view of human nature. One calls 
to mind the lives of Benvenuto Cellini, Hans Anderson, Hans 
Holbein, Carlyle, with mingled feelings, glad on reflection that in 
their works they gave the world of their best. But the life of 
Stevenson speaks to the artist; he turns out to be the very man 
one supposed, with this exception, that whereas one might expect 
him to be of robust health, capable of undertaking great physical 
strain, one finds an invalid stumbling through life and gallantly 
working at a constant disadvantage. 

In the spring of 1884, in his thirty-fourth year, he was attacked 
with the most violent and dangerous hemorrhage he ever ex- 
perienced. ‘ Recovery was very slow,” says Mr. Graham Balfour 
in his life of Stevenson, “and attended by numerous complica- 
tions, less dangerous, but even more painful than the original 
malady. The dust of the street refuse gave him Egyptian 
ophthalmia, and sciatica descending upon him caused him the 
more pain, as he was suffering already from restlessness. The 
hemorrhage was not yet healed, and we now hear for the first 
time of the injunctions to absolute silence, orders patiently obeyed, 
distasteful as they were. In silence and the dark, and in acute 
suffering, he was still cheery and undaunted. When the 
ophthalmia began and the doctor first announced his diagnosis, 
Mrs. Stevenson felt that it was more than anyone could be expected 
to bear, and went into another room, and there, in her own 
phrase, ‘Sat and gloomed.’ Louis rang his bell, and she went to 
him saying, in the bitterness of her spirit, as she entered the 
room, ‘ Well, I suppose this is the very best thing that could 
have happened!” ‘ Why, how odd!’ wrote Louis on a piece of 
paper, ‘1 was just going to say those very words!’”’ 

“For the next two years,” says Mrs. Stevenson, quoting the 
doctor’s account of him, “no matter how well he feels, he must 
live the life of an invalid. He must be perfectly tranquil, trouble 
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about nothing, have no shocks or surprises, not even pleasant 
ones. 

Yet here is a picture of his working life about eighteen months 
later. He had just completed the first draft of The Strange Case 
of Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde. He read it to his family, and “ Mrs. 
Stevenson, according to the custom then in force, wrote her de- 
tailed criticism of the story as it then stood, pointing out her chief 
objection—that it was really an allegory, whereas he had treated 
it purely as if it were a story. In the first draft Jekyll’s nature 
was bad all through, and the Hyde change was worked only for 
the sake of a disguise. She gave the paper to her husband and 
left the room. After a while his bell rang. On her return she 
found him sitting up in bed (the clinical thermometer in his mouth), 
pointing with a long denunciatory finger to a pile of ashes. He 
had burned the entire draft. Having realised that he had taken 
the wrong point of view, that the tale was an allegory, and not 
another Markheim, he at once destroyed the manuscript, acting 
not out of pique, but from fear that he might be tempted to make 
too much use of it, and not rewrite the whole from a new stand- 
point. It was written again in three days.” 

Here is a fragment of a characteristic letter of Stevenson’s, 
written about this time to his old friend, Mr. Henley: “ This 
pleasant middle age into whose port we are steering is quite to 
my fancy. I would cast anchor here, and go ashore for twenty 
years, and see the manners of the place. Youth was a great time, 
but somewhat fussy. Now in middle age (bar lucre) all seems 
mighty placid. It likes me; I spy a little bright café in one corner 
of the port, in front of which I now propose we should sit down. 
There is just enough of the bustle of the harbour, and no more; 
and the ships are close in, regarding us with stern-windows—the 
ships that bring deals from Norway and parrots from the Indies. 
Let us sit down here for twenty years, with a packet of tobacco and 
a drink, and talk of art and women. By-and-by the while city 
will sink, and the ships too, and the table, and we also; but we 
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shall have sat for twenty years and had a fine talk; and by that 
time, who knows? exhausted the subject. I send you a book 
which (or I am mistook) will please you; it pleased me. But I 
do desire a book of adventure—a romance—and no man will get 
or write me one. Dumas I have read and re-read too often; 
Scott too, and I am short. I want to hear swords clash. I want 
a book to begin in a good way; a book, I guess, like Treasure 
Island, alas! which I have never read, and cannot though I live 
to ninety. I would God that someone else had written it! By 
all that I can learn, it is the very book for my complaint. I like 
the way I hear it opens; and they tell me John Silver is good fun. 
And to me it is, and must ever be, a dream unrealised, a book 
unwritten. O my sighings after romance, or even Skeltery, and 
O! the weary age which will produce me neither! 


Chapter I. 
“The night was damp and cloudy, the ways foul. The 


single horseman, cloaked and booted, who pursued his way across 


Willesden Common, had not met a traveller, when the sound of 
wheels 


Chapter I. 


“« Yes, sir,’ said the old pilot, ‘she must have dropped into 
the bay a little afore dawn. A queer craft she looks.’ 

““«She shows no colours,’ returned the young gentleman 
musingly. 

“© They’re a-lowering of a quarter-boat, Mr. Mark,’ resumed 
the old salt. ‘We shall soon know more of her.’ 

““* Ay,’ replied the young gentleman called Mark, ‘and here, 
Mr. Seadrift, comes your sweet daughter Nancy tripping down 
the cliff.’ 


“* God bless her kind heart, sir,’ ejaculated old Seadrift.’” 
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“The notary, Jean Rossignol, had been summoned to the top 
of a great house in the Isle St. Louis to make a will; and now, 
his duties finished, wrapped in a warm roquelaure, and with a 
lantern swinging from one hand, he issued from the mansion on 
his homeward way. Little did he think what strange adventures 
were to befall him!” 

“‘ That is how stories should begin. And I am offered HUSKS 
instead. 


What should be: What is: 


The Filibuster’s Cache. Aunt Anne’s Tea Cosy. 
Ferry Abershaw. Mrs. Brierley’s Niece. 
Blood Money: A Tale. Society: A Novel. 


“2. L. &” 


The letters abound in such proofs of a spirit cheerful among 
disasters. I heard only a few days since of a lady crippled with 
rheumatism turning to Stevenson’s books, because they helped her 
to bear her aches and pains. “I still mean to get my health again,” 
he cries in the dedication of Prince Otto. ‘1 still purpose, by 
hook or crook, this book or the next, to launch a masterpiece.” 
No wonder that his memory is dear to the artist: the high standard 
of work he maintained, a tonic to the successful; his optimistic 
spirit, his industry, his courage, a stay and support to those who 
spend their lives in unrewarded hope! 

For amongst those who follow the arts few can ever earn a place 
in history or in the heart of mankind: the utmost that the many 
can hope for is to spread a little pleasure here and there, to earn a 
little praise to keep them sweet and wholesome, to tend the sacred 
flame, and to pass it on undimmed to future ages. 

*“‘ A strange picture we make,” says Stevenson, ‘‘ on our way to 
our chimeras, ceaselessly marching, grudging ourselves the time 
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for rest; indefatigable, adventurous pioneers. It is true that we 
shall never reach the goal ; it is even more than probable that there 
is no such place; and if we lived for centuries and were endowed 
with the powers of a god, we should find ourselves not much nearer 
what we wanted at the end. O toiling hands of mortals! O un- 
wearied feet, travelling ye know not whither! Soon, soon, it seems 
to you, you must come forth on some conspicuous hill-top, and 
but a little way farther, against the setting sun, descry the spires 
of El Dorado. Little do ye know your own blessedness; for to 
travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, and the true success 
is to labour.” 





COWPER.* 
‘By Arthur Sidgwick, M.A. 


[The lecture opened with prefatory remarks on the importance 
of Cowper in our literary history. Cowper and Burns were the 
two leading names in the revival of poetry at the end of the 18th 
century. The strictures of Pattison, Goldwin Smith, and Matthew 
Arnold on the unpoetic century were quoted, and the best work 
done by the poets was exemplified by a quotation from Pope’s 
Satires. What were then, the Lecturer asked, the elements of 
poetry that were lacking? Imagination, sympathy, tenderness, 
love of beauty and nature—the things that seem to us to belong 
to the essence of poetry. Of the revival of these in English 
poetry the pioneers were Burns and-Cowper. 

And there were other large causes at work to widen and deepen 
English life and thought. The expansion of England’s power 
(India, Canada, Australia); the new ideas and hopes implied in 
Declaration of Independence, (1775), the “‘ Wealth of Nations,” 
the Pre-revolutionary French writers, the Wesleyan revival. ‘The 
ground was prepared. 

And there were forerunners: James Thompson, Thomas Gray, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Crabbe, and Blake—all in their time con- 
tributed to the new birth. 

The early life of the poet Cowper was briefly sketched: His 
school-time, the abortive love affair with his cousin, his work at 
the law; the first attack of his malady; his life with the Unwin’s 
at Huntingdon and Olney; the high pressure from which he 
suffered under the influence of John Newton; the preaching, and 
the writing of Olney Hymns, followed by the second attack; the 
slow recovery about 1778, when he was 47 years of age. | 

* A Lecture delivered before the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, sth February, 1902. 
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HE rest of the poet’s life was quiet and simple 

indeed in outward incident: it was spent in retire- 

ment at Olney first, and afterwards Weston, within a 

mile of Olney, broken only twice when his malady 

N required change of scene. With always Mary Unwin 

to ales care of him: with funds supplied by her and other friends ; 

with much open air, gardening and walking, occasional visits from 

a few intimates, and regular letter writing to them :—his life was 

happy and healthful to soul and body—but for the one terrible 

foe, always present or imminent, which assailed him at intervals 

with deep religious gloom, and darkened utterly his last nine 

years. He died in 1800—a blessed release from a hopeless and 
wearing struggle. 

The one thing that saved him from collapsing under his morbid 
dejection, and gave an interest to his daily life, was poetry. He 
began seriously in 1780, and never again dropped it except when 
his foe was upon him. Weare tempted sometimes to regard him 
as a sort of crippled child, nursed, tended, maintained by others, 
himself helpless in the walk and work of life. It is true he owed 
everything,—maintenance, care, occupation, life itself,—to friends, 
and most of all to two women, Mary Unwin and his cousin 
Harriet, Lady Hesketh: but do not let us overlook his own part 
in the struggle. What it cost him we cannot ever really know; 
but his letters, when he could write them, breathe a sweetness, a 
resolute cheerfulness, even a gaiety, which to the reader of insight 
are deeply moving, and suggest something little short of heroic; 
and among their many charms, this is the greatest and the most 
abiding. Anyhow, in his peaceful retreat he worked steadily at 
poetry, and his work falls easily into three periods, omitting the 
juvenilia and Olney Hymns already referred to. 

(1) 1780-82. The didactic poems. 
(2) 1783-85. The Task. 
(3) 1785-91. Homer. 
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The minor poems were written casually, all through the three 
periods. 

(1) It may naturally strike us as curious that the man who was 
destined, as we have seen, to help to destroy the tyranny of Pope, 
should have begun at the age of 50 with a volume on the Popian 
subjects in the Popian metre. When I say the Popian subjects, I 
use the term generally and in the widest sense. The didactic poem 
is doubtless a vague designation, and covers things as different as 
Hesiod on Everything, Lucretius on the Scheme of the Universe, 
Horace and Boileau on the Art of Poetry, Pope’s Essay on Man, 
and that unique and exquisite nondescript, Virgil’s Georgics. 
But the taste of the age was didactic in a more special sense—they 
relished the Essay in Verse as they relished, and much developed, 
the Essay in Prose, and for very much the same reasons; and 
Cowper’s Table-talk was a string of desultory essays in verse. 
Some people may feel it was still more surprising that he took to 
this style, since in the first of these poems his few well-known 
lines about Pope touched the heart of the matter, and furnish an 


excellent reason why moralisings in the heroic metre were played 
out. Cowper is surveying very cursorily, and with imperfect 
accuracy, the history of poetry, and from the moral point of view 
he is belauding the school of Pope as those who “cleansed the 
stain ’’ of the muse from the corrupt literature of the Restoration ; 
and he says 


In front of these came Addison :—in him 
Humour, in holiday and sightly trim, 
Sublimity, and Attic taste, combined 
To polish, furnish, and delight the mind. 


“To polish, furnish, and delight the mind” is an admirable 
summary of the 18th Century literary ideal; and to speak of 
Addison’s poetry as sublime is an admirable specimen of their 
limitation. 

Then Pope, as harmony itself, exact 


In verse well disciplined, complete, compact, 
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Gave virtue and morality a grace, 

That, quite eclipsing pleasure’s painted face, 
Levied a tax of wonder and applause 

Even on the fools who trampled on their laws. 
But he, his musical finesse was such, 

So nice his ear, so delicate his touch, 

Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 

And every warbler had the tune by heart. 


There could not be a better appreciation of Pope’s quality, 
finely felt and tellingly expressed: but also, we are apt to think, 
there could not have been a better reason why Cowper should 
have avoided writing 7,500 lines of moralising in what he justly 
considered a worked-out vein. 

The plain fact was, I take it, that nothing was further from his 
thoughts when he began than to immortalise himself with poetry. 
His real interest was, and had been for near twenty years, religion : 
religious melancholy had plunged him in what only varied from 
gloom to despair; and he took to poetry as an innocent diversion. 
Again and again in the letters he repeats that he wrote it for 
amusement. He speaks of the diversion it is to him “to search 
for pretty images and a pretty way of expressing them ;” and in- 
deed in form, and even in detail, there is a patient care and a wide 
range of variety in these pieces which testifies to the pleasure he 
took in creating them. ‘They are desultory pieces—light, grave, 
satiric, colloquial, occasionally rhetorical—the main thoughts, if 
the truth must be baldly spoken, are often commonplace, super- 
ficial, and even really shallow. His intention was to discourse on 
life, in the current satiric style, but from the religious, as opposed 
to the worldly side. The worldly satire, as he tells us in the 
opening piece, is used up. He says he is no preacher; but from 
this programme it necessarily follows that he is at bottom a 
preacher. Indeed, John Newton, who read the proofs and wrote 
the Preface, would not else have approved them. And for a really 
effective sermon or essay on life, even from the religious side, he 
was obviously imperfectly equipped. He was neither a passionate 
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reformer nor a thinker, nor even to any considerable extent a 
reader: and above all he was a recluse. So far he was trying the 
impossible. But he had a real gift of expression, as is abundantly 
shown in his letters, which had no doubt developed it; he had a 
mind finely observant and receptive of beauty; he had a delicate 
and original, though uncertain, taste—if that is not a contradic- 
tion—and he had a fancy, slender but always fresh, often graceful, 
and at times exquisite. These gifts, we may conjecture, were 
gradually revealed to himself as the work went on. I think the 
letters show an increasing confidence. Anyhow, the poems, begun 
as a diversion, absorbed him more and more, and while there is 
much in them of no permanent value, they are of the greatest 
interest to the student. Cowper is a transition poet; and in these 
poems we have, so to speak, the actual moment of transition. 
There is not to-night the time for a detailed study; but I would 
recommend anyone who wishes to understand this transition— 
which is the essential initial fact of the period which Cowper’s life 
covers—to compare in detail, not merely the 1782 volume of 
Cowper’s rhymed poems with the later blank verse Task, but the 
first poem of the earlier volume, “ The Progress of Error,” with 
the two last, ‘“‘ Conversation” and “ Retirement,” written while the 
book was printing. I think he will see what I mean when I say 
that in the process of writing Cowper is not only practising his 
art, but learning where his true powers lie, and silently crossing 
the longitude line between the 18th and 19th poetic century. 
The Critical Review of the day described the volume as “ little 
better than a dull sermon in very indifferent verse.” The phrase 
is at once harsh and indiscriminate. True, there is a good deal of 
sermon; and the sermonising is much of it dull: nor do I fora 
moment think if Cowper had died in 1782 that his name would 
be where it is. But as he goes on with the poems, he begins to 
find his truer voice; and we, looking back from the Task to 
the Moral Essays, can see the seed of his true work in the earlier 
book—his love of nature and eye for her details; his modest, 
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and finished, and unobtrusive style; his pleasant variation of tone; 
his descriptive power, touched with his gentleness, and purity, and 
sympathy; and his pleasure in fair, and common, and simple 
things. To prove this would take a lecture to itself; but let me 
read two extracts, one from Table Talk (the second written), the 
other from the latest and perhaps best, called Retirement. 

(The subject is:—Nature’s beauties are common: the true 
poet is rare).—Tadtle Talk, 690. 


Nature, exerting an unwearied power, 

Forms, opens, and gives scent to every flower, 
Spreads the fresh verdure of the field, and leads 
The dancing Naiads through the dewy meads; 
She fills profuse ten thousand little throats 
With music, modulating all their notes, 

And charms the woodland scenes and wilds unknown 
With artless airs and concerts of her own; 
But seldom (as if fearful of expense) 
Vouchsafes to man a poet’s just pretence. 
Fervency, freedom, fluency of thought, 
Harmony, strength, words exquisitely sought, 
Fancy that from the bow that spans the sky 
Brings colours dipt in Heaven that never die, 
A soul exalted above earth, a mind 

Skilled in the characters that form mankind,— 
And as the sun, in rising beauty dressed, 
Looks to the westward from the dappled east, 
And marks, whatever clouds may interpose, 
Ere yet his race begins, its glorious close, — 
An eye “ike Ais to catch the distant goal, 

Or ere the wheels of verse begin to roll, 

Like his, to shed illuminating rays 

On every scene and subject it surveys,— 
Thus graced, the man asserts a poet’s name, 
And the world cheerfully admits the claim. 


The last line is colloquially simple—the playful touch just re- 
deeming it from bathos. But the passage is a beautiful one—the 
two lines about fancy being to my mind touched with the true 
poetic magic. Still we feel the nature-passage—with its naiads, 
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dewy meads and verdure—to be still redolent of 18th century. 
And the simile of the Poet and the Sun, tho’ fine, has something 
of the current elaboration and formality. 

Now take the second :—( Retirement, 315). He is speaking of 
melancholy, which he knew too well, and the scant sympathy it 
receives. 


But with a soul, that ever felt the sting 

Of sorrow, sorrow is a sacred thing : 

Not to molest, or irritate, or raise 

A laugh at its expense, is slender praise ; 

He, that has not usurped the name of man, 

Does all, and deems too little all, he can 

To assuage the throbbings of the festered part, 
And stanch the bleedings of a broken heart. 

*Tis not, as heads that never ache suppose, 
Forgery of fancy, and a dream of woes ; 

Man is a harp whose chords elude the sight, 

Each yielding harmony, disposed aright ; 

The screws reversed (a task which if he please 
God in a moment executes with ease) 

Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose,— 
Lost, till He tune them, all their power and use. 
Then neither heathy wilds, nor scenes as fair 

As ever recompensed the peasant’s care, 

Nor soft declivities with tufted hills, 

Nor view of waters turning busy mills, 

Parks in which Art preceptress-Nature weds, 

Nor gardens interspersed with flowery beds, 

Nor gales, that catch the scent of blooming groves, 
And waft it to the mourner as he roves, 

Can call up life into his faded eye 

That passes all he sees unheeded by : 

No wounds like those a wounded spirit feels ; 

No cure for such, till God, who makes them, heals. 


We feel here the touch of reality, and fine sympathy and insight 
taught by suffering. And the lines describing the scenery are no 
longer the stage decoration of the current poetry—they are the 
sights he knew and loved in the valley of the Ouse. 
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In these poems he was groping for his true voice: and in the 
Task he found it. 

Time presses, and for what remains I must make selection, and I 
choose inevitably the Zask, his most important, characteristic, and 
harmonious work. I should like to have said a word about the 
Homer, on which he spent such labour; I should like to have 
considered, why, with all our renewed interest in Homer, Cowper’s 
English version remains unread. At bottom, I think the reason 
is this: The translation contains much of Cowper’s quality, but 
the style did not suit Homer. His forte was the poetic causerie, 
descriptive or meditative: and simple as Homer is, it is never a 
causerie. Style is a very subtle thing, and Cowper, I fear, mistook 
Homer’s style: when he thought he was imitating, he was simply 
missing it. Pope’s brilliant rhetorical modernisation succeeded, 
where Cowper’s terse unadorned simplicity failed. I should like to 
have touched one or two of the minor poems, such as Boadicea, the 
ode to Mary Unwin, the Hare’s Epitaph, the well-known “ Toll 
for the brave:” and above all the lines to his mother’s picture, 
where the pathetic simplicity, the reserve, the homely tranquillity, 
if I may so describe it, and above all the deep sincerity, have 
endeared it to so many generations of readers. But all this must 
be left unsaid, with this brief reference. 

The Task owed its origin to an accident. A sudden friendship 
sprang up between the Cowper household and a visitor to Olney, a 
bright, charming, and clever woman of the greater world outside, 
named Lady Austen. She was a widow, on a visit to her sister; 
she was free to settle where she pleased; being evidently a woman 
not without whims and fancies, she was strongly attracted by 
Cowper; she took a house near to them, and her friendship 
brought a new energy and gaiety into their lives. She had the 
insight or the luck to urge the Poet—casting about for new 
work— into d/ank verse: and being asked for a subject, snggested 
that he should write about the Sofa—then a novel luxury—where 
she sate. The freshness of the idea pleased him; and he may well 
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have divined that both suggestions, subject and metre, would give 
& truer scope to his new found powers. The Sofa, as both 
promptress and poet probably understood, was but a playful term 
for the true subject of the task—the happiness of the simple 
domestic, rustic life—the love of the country, as the home of 
virtue and pure delights, Anyhow, whether he knew it or not, 
the subject exactly suited his gifts, his turn of mind and tempera- 
ment, and even I would add his limits. And it is no less 
important to the success of this effort that the metre suited it as 
well. His temper was discursive; and the blank verse skilfully 
used enabled him to discourse naturally, and to vary the tone from 
grave to playful, from description to reflection; to be conver- 
sational, bantering, regretful, sympathetic, suggestive, appreciative 
in turns; to give occasionally a touch of pathos, or indignation, 
or fervour, but to remain always gentle, always transparent, 
delicate, and sincere. He did not go very deep; he did not aim 
at the sublime; there was no imaginative flight, no overmastering 
passion, no incisive vigour, no triumphant majesty, no ravishing 
melody; but there is none the less an air of finish, an unobtrusive 
brightness, an ease and varied smoothness—and better than all 
these a pure simplicity, a harmony of style and matter, and a 
genuine poetic touch and music of his own. Nor was it by any 
means the “easy writing which makes hard reading :” for all its 
apparent ease, it cost him great trouble, and as he tells us himself, 
was far harder than the more ambitious and elaborate couplets of 
the earlier work. And above all it was new: and it was a genuine 
and original revelation of his own spirit. No doubt it was these 
things—felt perhaps rather than explicitly recognised—that made 
the poem instantly popular with the ordinary reader, and that 
explain the glowing admiration expressed for Cowper by Charles 
Lamb, and the high position given him by the more fastidious but 
not more penetrating criticism of Matthew Arnold. Let us briefly 
illustrate some of these points. And first, to clear our palate (as 
our bibulous ancestors said), take a rural picture from Pope. 
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In “‘ Windsor Forest” we have a passage about the River Lod- 
don. Pope knew very little about the country, but he knew that 
district. What is the passage? Loddon becomes “ Lodona,” a 
rural nymph, the daughter of Thames, and beloved (if you please) 
by the Greek god Pan. Pan pursues her (as in the classic tales), 
and neither Thames nor Diana could help. At last she changes 
into water and escapes her too powerful suitor : 


The silver stream her virgin coldness keeps 

Fer ever murmurs and for ever weeps. . 

Oft in her glass the musing shepherd spies 

The headlong mountains and the downward skies, 
The watery landskip of the pendant woods, 

And absent trees that tremble in the floods. 

In the clear azure-gleam the flocks are seen, 

And floating forests paint the waves with green. 
Through the fair scene roll slow the ling’ring streams, 
Then foaming pour along and rush into the Thames. 


This was poetic nature in the first quarter of the century. 
Now hear Cowper in the last quarter :— 


How oft upon yon eminence our pace 

Has slackened to a pause, and we have borne 

The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that it blew. 
Thence with what pleasure have we just discerned 
The distant plough slow-moving, and beside 

His labouring team that swerved not from the track 
The sturdy swain diminished to a boy. 

Here Ouse slow winding through a level plain 

Of spacious meads with cattle sprinkled o’er 
Conducts the eye along his sinuous course 
Delighted. There, fast-rooted in their bank 
Stood, never overlooked, our favourite elms 

That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut ; 

While far beyond and overthwart the stream 

That as with molten glass inlays the vale 

The sloping land recedes into the clouds. (Task I, 155.) 


No one can mistake the genuine touch in this picture; while 
Pope’s reflection of the landscape in water is a literary trick, a little 
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tiresome even in Virgil. Again, the artificial nature poets have 
another well-known “ property”’ of their stage scenery, the “feathered 
songsters,” though, except the nightingale and one or two other 
hard-worked birds, like the lark and the thrush, they instinctively 
avoid detail. For anything like real nature they have a cordial 
and a reciprocated aversion. The true nature poet knows and 
loves all the birds, and his birds are alive and real. (Even Cowper 
calls them warblers. So far he reflects his age; but the birds are 
real) : 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 

The livelong night; nor these alone, whose notes 

Nice-fingered Art must emulate in vain, 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 

In still-repeated circles, screaming loud, 

The jay, the pie, and e’en the boding owl 

That hails the rising moon, have charms for me; 

Sound inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 

Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 

And only there, please highly for their sake. 


So, too, it is with trees. 

There is much talk of oaks in the artificial poetry, but the real 
use of trees to the 18th Century sham-pastoral-rustics are severely 
limited. They are five (if I count correctly): (1) To give pleasin 
shade, (2) to rustle in the breeze, (3) to make bowers (as oh 
retreat from something showers), (4) to hang harps and cut loved 
names upon (after David and Virgil), (5) when the sham-pastoral 
deviates into sham patriotism to give timber for “ Britain’s 
navies.” 

Cowper is more discriminating. As Peacock says, in his attack 
on the new school of poetry (a generation later), ‘Cowper looked 
at the trees and hills which so many ingenious gentlemen had 
rhymed about so long without looking at them at all, and the 
effect of the operation on poetry was like the discovery of a new 
world.” 

He knew and loved the separate characters of the forest-trees, 
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and all lovers of such will note the touches that mark the eye 
which sees : 
No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar; paler some, 
And of a wannish grey; the willow such 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, | 
And ash far-stretching his umbrageous arm ; [ 
Of deeper green the elm; and deeper still, } 
Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak, 
Some glossy-leaved and shining in the sun, 
The maple, and the beech of oily nuts : 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve \ 
Diffusing odours: nor unnoted pass 
The sycamore, capricious in attire, 
Now green, now tawny, and ere autumn yet 
Have changed the woods, in scarlet honour bright. 
O’er these, but far beyond (a spacious map 
Of hill and valley interposed between), 
The Ouse, dividing the well-watered land, 
Now glitters in the sun, and now retires, 
As bashful, yet impatient to be seen. 


eg, ne 


(Task I, 307.) 


( And when you come to Men; think what talk from Spenser 
downwards of the “Swain!” What delight, in the patch and 
periwig age, to masquerade as ‘‘Swains,”’ with ‘“‘ Nymphs,” in 
sylvan glades. 


Cowper delights in the rea/ swain, and revels in the homeliest 
detail :— 


Ill fares the traveller now, and he that stalks 
In ponderous boots beside his reeking team, 
The wain goes heavily, impeded sore 

By congregated loads adhering close 

To the clogged wheels ; and in its sluggish pace 
Noiseless appears a moving hill of snow. 

The toiling steeds expand the nostril wide, 
While every breath, by respiration strong 
Forced downward, is consolidated soon 

Upon their jutting chests. He, formed to bear 
The pelting brunt of the tempestuous night, 
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With half-shut eyes and puckered cheeks, and teeth 
Presented bare against the storm, plods on. 

One hand secures his hat, save when with both 

He brandishes his pliant length of whip, 
Resounding oft, and never heard in vain. 

Oh happy! and in my account, denied 

That sensibility of pain with which 

Refinement is endued, thrice happy thou. 


(Task IV, 341.) 


It was part of Cowper’s sweet nature that he loved and 
sympathised with all animals. His pet hares are well-known: 
above we have the horse drawing his load in winter. In another 
place the Dog, following the woodman in the snow time:— 


Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow, and now with many a frisk, 
Wide scampering, snatches up the drifted snow, 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout, 
Then shakes his powdered coat, and barks for joy. 


The dear dog, himself no high-bred hound, is given in a couple 
of lines :— 


Shaggy and lean and shrewd, with pointed ears 
And tail cropped short, half lurcher and half cur. 


There is another delightful passage in the “ Winter Walk at 
Noon,” describing the hare and stock dove “ unalarmed” at his 
approach; and particularly a graceful realistic description of the 
squirrel, which I will quote because it illustrates the nameless 


charm of his combined playfulness, delicacy, truthfulness, gentle- 
ness, and graceful versification. 


Drawn from his refuge in some lonely elm 
That age or injury has hollowed deep, 
Where on his bed of wool and matted leaves 
He has outslept the winter, ventures forth 
To frisk awhile, and bask in the warm sun, 
The squirret, flippant, pert, and full of play. 
He sees me, and at once, swift as a bird 
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Ascends the neighbouring beech; there whisks his brush 
And perks his ears, and stamps, and scolds aloud 
With all the prettiness of feigned alarm 
And anger insignificantly fierce. 
(Winter Walk at Noon, 310.) 


The squirrel (like a bird) is a naturally poetic animal ; and yet I 
will boldly guess that you might hunt the Queen Anne’s poetry 
through and not find him. You see, he never occurs in the 
ancients, at least not B.c.; he dates from Pliny. He is not a 
warbler ; he is not fit for a simile, like the lion or eagle: he was, 
I suspect, unknown to the classic Popians, who had “ grottos” 
but hardly ever saw the real country; and had they known him, 
they would, I fear, have called him “mean.” So he had to wait 
for Cowper to sing him, and you will agree he did well to wait. 


Lastly, one passage more I must give, for a reason which will 
appear. 


He describes a sheltered walk at noon in late winter 


Under oaks and elms 
Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 
The roof, tho’ moveable through all its length 
As the wind sways it, has yet well sufficed, 
And intercepting in their silent fall 
The frequent flake, has kept a path for me. 
No noise is here—or none that hinders thought— 
The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppressed ; 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendant drops of ice, 
That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 
Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 
Charms more than silence. Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 
And learning wiser grow without his books. 


I do not speak of the beauty of these lines—so vivid, simple, so 
unobtrusive, yet so strangely penetrating, I quote them for the 
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note touched in the last two lines; a passing note, but shortly to 
be sounded again and again by a far greater poet, who, when 
Cowper wrote these lines, was a boy at school in Hawkshead, 
Lancashire. A few years later the younger poet sang :— 


But who is he, with modest looks 
And clad in homely russet brown ? 

He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 


He is retired as noontide dew 

Or fountain in a noon-day grove ; 
And you must love him, ere to you 

He will seem worthy of your love. 


The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley, he has viewed: 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 


In common things that round us lie 

Some random truths he can impart— 
The harvest of a quiet eye 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 


So wrote Wordsworth, the year before Cowper’s death, in the 
Poet’s epitaph. The lines describe no doubt Wordsworth’s own 
ideal of the poetic life retired. They no doubt are touched with 
Wordsworth’s higher quality, a “sense of something far more 
deeply interfused”; but the spirit which prompted Cowper’s 
simpler and slighter expression is the same. Indeed this “ Poet’s 
epitaph,” it often seems to me, almost might be written for 
Cowper himself. He, too, ‘‘ murmured music,” not indeed beside 
the running brook, but near the slow-winding Ouse: he was modest 
and homely, and retired as “‘noontide dew”: his strength, too, 
lay in imparting “random truths in common things,” the “harvest 
of his quiet eye” and meditative spirit. And of no poetry is it 
a more apt and suggestive description, that “ you must love him 
ere to you he will seem worthy of your love.” 
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Cowper did not lift poetry heavenward; he taught no new 
philosophy; he brought no overwhelming ideas or revelations 
to the men of his age: but he gave a whole generation, jaded 
and corrupted with a worn-out poetic ideal, a new and pure and 
simple source of pleasure: he re-opened, or helped to re-open, a 
door which the eighteenth century had shut, and, himself dowered 
with a genuine, though limited and elusive, poetic gift, he prepared 
the ground for richer harvests, and the road for greater thinkers 
and singers to follow. 

Thus it was Cowper’s good fortune, say rather his desert, to 
win deep and abiding love, not only from the living friends who 
came near to him, and from a wide circle of contemporary readers, 
but from certain select spirits afterwards, who never saw him. We 
have seen how Charles Lamb loved him with almost a personal 
love: and another genius of a generation later, still more richly 
endowed, was touched with the same devotion. Elizabeth Barrett 
was stirred with the grateful thought of all the delight and spiritual 
refreshment she had found in Cowper, and with the tragic story of 
his latter years decay: and out of the ardour of her gifted and 
imaginative heart she wrote his dirge, with which I will conclude. 
Only let me say, that if any cold critic finds fault with an over- 
heightened expression in these lines, where so much is just and 
exquisite,—he may be right in deeming Cowper overpraised, but 
he has something to learn about the ways in which poetry acts, and 
poets feel. In Rossetti’s beautiful metaphor you cannot pour the 
wine from the silver to the golden cup without a change in the 
colour due to the richer metal. 


It is a place where poets crowned may feel the heart’s decaying, 

It is a place where happy saints may weep amid their praying ; 

Yet let the grief and humbleness as low as silence languish ; 

Earth surely now may give her calm to whom she gave her anguish. 

O poets, from a maniac’s tongue was poured the deathless singing: 

O Christians, at your cross of hope a hopeless hand was clinging: 

O men, this man in brotherhood, your weary paths beguiling, 

Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and died while ye were smiling. 
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And now what time ye all may read thro’ dimming tears his story, 

How discord on the music fell and darkness on the glory : 

And how when one by one sweet sounds and wandering lights departed, 
He bore no less a loving face because so broken-hearted— 


He shall be strong to sanctify the poet’s high vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down in mecker adoration ; 

Nor ever shall he be in praise by wise or good forsaken, 

Named softly as the household name of one whom God has taken. 
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RUSKIN AT THE ENGLISH LAKES.* 
By the Rev. Canon H. D. Rawnsley. 









5; T was a fortunate thing that the good folk of Kendal, of 
(Wir Penrith, of Workington and Whitehaven drank the white 
aN ) wine of Xeres in the early part of last century, for it was 
Gil WAlto supply their need that Ruskin’s father, the entirely 

-ID honest sherry merchant, drove on his northern journey 
once a year in the comfortable family coach of. Telford, Domecq 
& Co.: and brought with him his wife, his little lad John, and 
John’s never to be forgotten Scotch Nurse Ann. Anyone who has 
stood at Friar’s Crag on a windless day, and watched the white 
Derwentwater gleam and melt into the purple depths of rocky 
Borrowdale, or shine like beaten gold against the lilac hills, either 
when the first larch is green upon the Walla crags, or in leafy June, 
or when the russet is on the bleaberry and the fern of Cat Bels, 
will confess that Ruskin was not far wrong when he described it 
as one of the four really beautiful views in Europe. But it is not 
till we read how Ruskin first came thither, and what impression 
the place made upon him, that we realize what a large part in the 
education of his eyes and heart for love of natural scenery the 
English Lake District played. Ruskin in charge of his nurse, a 
five and a half year old child, toddled to Friar’s Crag scarce able 
to keep his feet for the intricate woody lacing of the rock by the 
roots of firs that still are standing there, and this in the summer 
of 1824. He has left written record in more than one place of 
the effect that first sight of Derwentwater made upon him. 

‘The first thing that I remember as an event in life was being 
taken by my nurse to the brow of Friars Crag. The intense 
joy, mingled with awe, that I had in looking through the hollow 


* An Address delivered to the Ruskin Union, February roth, 1902. 





For fuller detail readers are referred to Canon Rawnsley’s Ruskin at the English Lakes, Illustrated 
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in the mossy roots of the crag into the dark lake, has associated 
itself more or less with all twining roots of trees ever since.” 

He came again to the English Lakes as a boy of seven, and in 
1830 visited them for the third time. We know what he thought 
of Windermere, Keswick, Ulleswater, and Coniston from the 
journal he and his cousin Mary kept, and from a poem in four 

ks entitled Ibe Itriad. Anyone who will be at the trouble 
of reading that poem will be struck by the keenness of the boy’s 
observation. The loose shales and bitter wind-blown ridge of 
Skiddaw, the strength of Helvellyn—* that mountain of might,” 
—the fell-side streamlets, which after rain appeared to him “ like 
threads of pure silver that hung trom the sky,” the rippling of the 
water as the boats dip at their anchorage in the Keswick Bay, the 
sun-wasted turf and knotted oak trees of Castle Head, the swift 
goings on in the heavens during a thunderstorm on Buttermere, 
the sternness of Honister Crag, the beauty of the houses at Clap- 
persgate and Croft, the huge oared clumsiness of the ferry boat at 
Windermere, the wonder of the rain-clouds on Coniston Old Man, 
all these are described with great felicity, and he who concluded 
his Iteriad poem with 


Thou land of the mountain I see thee no more, 


appears to have ever had before that ‘‘ inward eye which is the bliss 
of solitude,” the lifting of the fells and the glimmer of the lakes, 
and all the marvellous interchange of gloom and glory that adds 
such magic to our mountain land. 

It is true that the lake country as he saw it in those days was 
more beautiful in its retirement than it is now. ‘ Low-wood Inn” 
—as he tells us, 


“was then little more than a country cottage, and Ambleside a rural 
village, and the absolute peace and bliss which anyone who cared for 
grassy hills and sweet waters might find at every footstep, and every turn 
of the crag or bend of bay was totally unlike anything I ever saw or read 
of elsewhere.” 
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There were giants at the lakes in those days. The boy does not 
see Wordsworth, but describes very accurately the impression that 
Southey’s face made upon him as he saw him in the Crosthwaite 
Church, and on his way back from Church to Greta Hall. He 
tells us: 


His hair was no colour at all by the way, 

But half of it was black slightly scattered with grey, 
His eyes were as black as a coal, but in turning 
They flashed—ay, as much as a coal does in burning ; 
His nose in the midst took a small outward bend, 
Rather hooked like an eagle’s and sharp at the end. 


Not a bad feature sketch, that, if Southey’s portraits are to be 
trusted. Two years after this memorable visit he writes: 


I weary for the fountain foaming, 
For shady holme and hill, 

My mind is on the mountain roaming, 
My spirit’s voice is still. 


I long to tread the mountain head 
Above the valley swelling, 

I long to feel the breezes sped 
From grey and gaunt Helvellyn. 


But there came to the boy, to whom the blue hills to the end 
of his life were such perpetual happiness, the chance of seeing 
other and mightier mountain heights and lakes in some ways more 
glorious. Twice did he journey to the Continent, with Rogers’ 
Italy in hand and De Saussure’s Ascent of Mont Blanc in mind, 
before his Oxford undergraduate days; but nevertheless so true 
was he to our English Lake District that we find him in 1837 
spending his first long vacation at Keswick, and finding himself 
“in his primal passion for wild nature quite unchanged.” ‘No 
boy could possibly have been more excited than I was by seeing 
Italy and the Alps; neither boy nor man ever knew better the 
difference between a Cumberland cottage and Venetian palace, or 
a Cumberland stream and the Rhone.” But after all the furious 
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excitement and joy of the contrast, the coming back to a York- 
shire stream-side felt like returning to Heaven. 

Close by the resting place of Jonathan Otley, the geologist, in 
the Crosthwaite Churchyard, is the grave of Wright, the miner- 
alogist and guide. We owe a good deal to that man, Wright, for 
he it was who, during all that beneficent and peaceful summer 
which Ruskin then spent at the Lakes, accompanied the under- 
graduate on his rambles and taught him the beginning of his 
mineral lore. I shrewdly suspect that it was Wright’s showing of 
the garnets in the volcanic ash at Styhead which started Ruskin 
on his study of crystal form and love of mineralogy. And it was 
a good thing for us that Italy and her buildings had been visited 
before the young man came again to Cumberland and Westmore- 
land and their cottage homes. The readers of the series of articles 
from Loudon’s Architectural Magazine will remember how the poetry 
of our lakeland architecture in contrast with the remains of the 
Italian palaces had set Ruskin to consider how far the architecture 
of a people might be said to express their mind and aspirations ; 
and he who gave us “the first serious piece of art criticism” he 
attempted, The Poetry of Architecture, under the nom de plume of 
“Kata Phusin,” has evidently wandered up Troutbeck and Scan- 
dale to some purpose, and sketched at Coniston Old Hall or at 
Ambleside by the side of the river Rotha, with eyes and heart full 
of sympathy with the lives of the yeomen of the North. It is 
surely of interest for us to remember that the writer of the chapter 
On our mountain cottages, or on cottage chimneys, laid in his lake 
country rambles the foundation-stone of his great work, The 
Architecture of the Nations of Europe considered in its Association 
with Natural Scenery and National Character. ‘Those of us who 
study Wordsworth, and care especially for his observation on men 
and things in the Lake District, as revealed to us in his Guide to 
the Lakes, know how much young Ruskin and the old poet had 
in common in their appreciation of the lowliness ani rugged 
strength and simple beauty of our mountain dwellings. It is 
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grievous to record that much of that beauty which Ruskin and 
Wordsworth wrote of and pleaded for—the corbelled chimneys, 
cottage porches, and mossy fern-tufted massive roofs, the long 
barn chambers, the over-hanging outside galleries—are passing 
fast away; but at least, thanks to the work of Green, the artist, 
and the careful notes and drawings of Ruskin, the undergraduate, 
their memory will not soon perish from the earth. 

Ruskin must have been a considerable walker; indeed, fragile 
as he was in later life, he astonished his friends in this matter ; 
and how well and surely he got to know our hills and fells during 
the two summers of 1837 and 1838 may easily be learnt from 
letters written to a friend at Oxford, which have been published. 
In one of these, under date July 31st, 1840, he gives as accurate 
a survey of mountain climbing possibilities in Cumberland as one 
could wish for. 

“Do not miss Helvellyn on any account,” he says, “and go up 
the Thirlmere side, descending to Patterdale if you like, but on 
no account ascend from Patterdale. Don’t break your legs or your 
nose on Scawfell; he is an awkward fellow, and you may stick 
between his loose rocks like Gulliver in the marrow-bone.” 
Blencathra, which he curiously misnames Glaramara, as Sir Walter 
Scott himself once did, he speaks of as ‘‘a noble hill, glorious hill, 
an Olympian mountain, but deuced boggy.” 

But for real accuracy of the guide-book kind, one must read 
the advice he gives to his friend to take the walk over Walla 
Crag to Ashness Bridge, Lodore Head, Watendlath, and back. 
Many of us who have followed Mat Arnold in the walk described 
in his poem Resignation, over the Armboth Fells to Ashness 
Bridge, have done as Ruskin bade his friend do in that letter, and 
feel he was quite right to say, ‘‘Sit down on the rocks beside the 
stone bridge, or in the water if you like it better, and eat your 
lunch, and when you have eaten it look about you, for of all the 
landscapes I ever saw in my life I think the view of Derwentwater 
and Skiddaw from that spot, with the bridge for the front object, 
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is the best piece of composition.” After Ruskin’s visit to the 
English Lakes in 1838, he saw our hills and dales no more for 
nine years. He had written his first two volumes of Modern 
Painters; he had fallen in love more or less with a Scotch fairy—‘‘a 
white lady and witch of the fatalest sort,” in little Charlotte Lock- 
hart; and, now upon the staff of the Quarterly, he seems to have 
determined to commend himself to his lady-love, and perhaps to 
the lady-love’s father, by undertaking to review for the Quarterly 
Lord Lindsay’s Christian Art; and where better can he find the 
quiet necessary for his work than the vale beneath the high seat 
of Hamil the Viking—Ambleside of to-day? ‘I went,” says he, 
“in the early spring of 1847 to the Salutation, at Ambleside, yet 
but a country village, and its inn a country inn. But there, 
whether it was the grilled salmon for breakfast, or too prolonged 
reflection on the Celestial Hierarchies, I fell into a state of des- 
pondency till then unknown to me, of which I knew not the like 
till fourteen years afterwards. The whole morning was painfully 
spent in balancing phrases, and from my boat in the afternoons 
on Windermere it appeared to me that the water was leaden and 
the hills low.” 

The doctor stopped the grilled salmon, and ordered salts and 
promenade; and we do not hear of him in the English Lake dis- 
trict until the next year, when Ruskin, dutiful son as he ever was, 
proposed to and was accepted by a fair maid of Perth, and came 
down on the roth April of that year to Keswick, to spend his 
honeymoon. 

It is very sad reading the letter which he wrote to Miss Mitford 
from Keswick on Good Friday of 1848. ‘I begin to feel,” he 
writes, ‘‘ that the time for endurance is come rather than for medi- 
tation, and for hope rather than for happiness. Happy those 
whose hope, without this severe and tearful rending away of all 
props and stability of earthly enjoyment, has been fixed ‘ where 
the world ceases from troubling.’ Mine was not; it was based 
on those pillars of earth which are astonished at his reproof.” 
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“* We have a good clergyman, Mr. Myers, and I am recovering 
trust and tranquillity.” How far the letter refers to mental 
struggle in the realm of religious faith, or how far to some already- 
discovered rift in the lute of married happiness, one cannot say. 
It was but the other day that I heard from a friend how one of 
those rifts in the lute may have been owing to Ruskin’s absolute 
inability to care for music. This friend met Ruskin and his wife 
in Scotland in that summer. Mrs. Ruskin was a first-rate pianist, 
and after listening to her playing a passage from Mendelssohn, 
my friend said to Ruskin, ‘‘ How beautifully she plays.” 

“ Ah,” he replied, “so they tell me; but to me it sounds like 
marbles rattling down the stairs.” 

I have sometimes wondered whether it was at this time or at a 
later day that Ruskin, as he walked up the hill out of Keswick in 
a great passion, “his nerves,” he tells us, “shaken for a fort- 
night,” saw in the dark and stormy day a sign which seemed to 
come to him from heaven. He told Jowett, the Master of Balliol, 
about it years afterwards, and said, “I was praying to be delivered 
from my burden, when suddenly a streak of light appeared in the 
heavens. I walked on, and the clouds gathered, and the old 
frame of mind returned again, and I prayed, and again I saw the 
light.” 

Oe that as it may, light from heaven was destined to fall for 
him upon our Cumberland and Westmoreland hills for many 
years to come. The mountains of which he had written that they 
were “as a great and noble architecture, giving shelter, comfort, 
and rest,” fulfilled their mission to him; and whether they gleamed 
with the rose of morning or the glow of eventide, seemed ever to 
him to shed forth their everlasting beneficence with a profusion so 
patient and so passionate that his utmost observation and thank- 
fulness seemed to him in his vale of work and rest “ to be but at 
best neglect of their nobleness and apathy to their love.” 

Nineteen years passed before Ruskin again saw the English 
Lakes. In those nineteen years he had made Venice, and Florence, 
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and Verona his own. He had done with his Art criticism, and 
taken to the criticism of life. But one can believe that as a hermit 
in the wilds of Savoy, with his geologist hammer in hand, he 
often dreamed of our Cumberland hills and Westmoreland fells, 
and longed again to be among the volcanic rocks of our North 
country that were old in time before the Alps were born; and 
that he must have ever desired that his eyes might behold our 
crystal streams, rather than those grey-white torrents of the land 
of his student’s exile. In July of 1867 he came again to Keswick. 
Miss Octavia Hill has told me of his intense delight in Derwent- 
water. She came at his invitation, with the friend with whom she 
was staying near Cockermouth, to spend a long summer day on 
the lake. ‘If there is one thing that I can claim to be able to 
do,” he said, ‘it is to guide you to all that is best to see and most 
worth caring for in Derwentwater.” She found him at the 
Portinscale Hotel; his sitting-room on the side away from the 
lake, and wondered at it. He said, characteristically, ‘I used to 
have my room on the lakeward side, but they have gone and stuck 
up a hideous flag-staff, and I cannot face the scene so injured.” 
They took boat, and passing down the Derwent River, coasted 
along the western shore, landing here and there for particular view, 
then passed across to St. Herbert’s Island, to get Skiddaw at his 
best ; loitering now to watch the sun-light in the shallows, gazing 
now at shadows in the deeps; but all the time talking delight- 
fully, and sometimes contrarily out of pure mischief, making his 
guests feel that Derwentwater, as seen through his eyes on a fair 
day, was indeed Paradise. 

It seems to have been at one time a possibility that he would 
come to anchor on our shores of Derwentwater. After his father’s 
death he tells us, “‘ [he thought faintly and intermittently haunted 
both my mother and myself, that a rose-covered cottage in the 
Vale of Keswick might be nearer heaven than all the majesty of 
Denmark Hill.” He once told my friend Reddie Anderson (his 
old pupil) that when he first knew Keswick, it was a place he 
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thought too beautiful to live in. But it was Fors that arranged a 
better fate either than Matlock, beloved in middle life, or the 
Keswick of his first love. In 1871, when the first number of 
Fors Clavigera was published, the work of the Slade Professorship 
was heavy upon him. In that year, too, he lost the help and 
home-comfort of his favourite cousin, Joan Agnew, by her marriage 
with Arthur Severn. It is probable he had run down in health, 
which was never robust, for he caught a cold at Matlock, out 
sketching, and was brought very near to the land of shadows. As 
he lay upon his sick-bed, the blue hills of Cumberland and West- 
moreland rose with cheer before him, and he said to Mrs. Severn, 
who was nursing him, “If only I could lie down in the water of 
Coniston, or see Coniston Old Man, I should recover of this sick- 
ness.” In that autumn it chanced that he heard at Oxford that a 
little rough-cast Westmoreland cottage, that had once given shelter 
to Gerald Massey, the poet and reformer, and Linton, the engraver 
and sonnet writer, and which was now tenanted by Kitchin, a 
Christ Church don, who afterwards became Dean of Durham, was 
in the market. Perfect in its solitude and privacy, beautiful in its 
prospect across the lake to the Old Man and Wetherlam, blest 
with access to moorland walk or lake-side ramble, a little stream 
making music for him at his door, circled by copse wood beloved 
of nesting birds and giving shelter to the squirrel—it was ideal in 
its position for the man and his work. This cottage home at 
Brantwood was offered by Linton to the Slade Professor for the 
sum of £1,500. He bought it without looking at it, found it to 
be “a mere shed of rotten timber and loose stones,”’ foolishly put 
himself into the hands of his father’s London upholsterer for 
family tradition’s sake, and, after paying £5 for a foot-stool and 
that sort of thing, “he got himself settled eventually at his tea 
table,” as he tells us, one summer evening, with his view of the 
lake, for the net sum of £4,000. He did not come to live at 
Brantwood until the Easter of 1872; and those who know of the 
sorrow that befell him in the loss of his mother, must know that 
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he came to Brantwood much out of heart. For however wide 
was the gulf that separated mother and son in matters of Art or 
life criticism, that gulf had been ever bridged by tenderest filial 
obedience. Those of us who were at Oxford during his Slade 
Professorship, remember how for a whole term, instead of the blue 
tie, we saw a black one about his neck, and, if ever he spoke of his 
mother, it was with a trembling voice and eyes that grew dim. But 
the calm and beauty of Brantwood were of great cheer to him. 
There was so much for his hand to do in pruning of trees, in 
planting of flowers and creepers, in caring for the channel of the 
fell-side stream, in planning the walks through the home-side 
wood; this, and the work he was engaged upon, gave him little 
time for personal sorrow. Then, too, undergraduate friends, men 
who, at the diggings at Hinksey, had learned to love and honour 
him, came down to be his guests, and to help to make the harbour 
for his boat, the “Jumping Jenny;” and this was a source of 
great pleasure to him, as it was doubtless of great benefit to them- 
selves. It is, I know, the fashion to sneer at those Hinksey dig- 
ging days; we who were privileged to be of the number who did 
what we could to mend a very bad road, and give some comfort 
to the Hinksey villagers, by making their village green more 
pleasant and more approachable, have had no cause to regret the 
time we stood the chaff of half Oxford, who came out to see; and 
on enquiry it will be found that many of the diggers have helped 
their time in social movements, in the improvement of the dwel- 
lings of the poor, in university settlements in big towns, in home 
industries for the people and the like, who probably owe all their 
interest in such matters to the spirit they gained from Ruskin, 
the road-maker, in the old Hinksey days. 

Ruskin came back to Brantwood in 1873, a Slade Professor for 
the second time; there he wrote, in that spring, his lecture on the 
Swallow for his Oxford audience. He who as an undergraduate 
had spent part of his first long vacation in the Coniston Vale, came 
back in this year to spend the whole of his long vacation in the 
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same valley. He worked through that summer at the story of 
Nicholas the Pisan, in Va/ D’ Arno. He was again back by the 
lake in the spring of 1874, and in 1875 joined some of his under- 
graduate friends, who had come to translate the Economist of 
Xenophon, and to finish the digging out of his boat harbour for 
him. Between 1874 and 1875 he had been travelling on the 
Continent—to Rome, to Sicily, to Assisi, to Lucca, Switzerland, 
and the Jura; and the letters written to his friend, Miss Susie 
Beever, at the Thwaite, show us that wherever he is, Coniston 
and Brantwood are in mind. “TI often think of you, and Conis- 
ton and Brantwood,” he writes to her. ‘“‘Oh dear; I wish I were 
at Brantwood again.” ‘Such moonlight here to-night,” he writes 
from Venice; “but nothing to what it is at Coniston. I trust 
earnestly to be safe in the shelter of my own woodside by the end 
of October.” And again, “I made a little sketch of the lake 
above Waterhead, which goes everywhere with me.” 

Anyone who remembers what darkness of sorrow fell upon him 
in the May of 1875, when “ that poor sick child,” away in Ireland, 
“who would not have the part of love that belonged to her,” 
entered into rest, will understand how much the Coniston neigh- 
bourhood meant to him who so constantly needed all sympathy 
and all affection, and found it bright as light and pure as crystal 
in the hearts of the ladies of the Thwaite. That friendship of 
the Misses Beever, with its wise neighbourliness and generous 
loving-kindness, its 


Heart affluence of discursive talk 
From household fountains rarely dry, 


its keen penetration into the moods and melancholies of the man 
they honoured, and intelligent understanding of what he loved 
and held fair, was indeed a godsend ; for it came to him at a time 
when natural scenery, for the moment at any rate, ceased to be 
able to lift the cloud from his heart. You remember how he has 
put on record the agony of his soul at this time: ‘ Morning 
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breaks as I write, along those Coniston fells, and the level mists, 
motionless and grey beneath the rose of the moorlands, veil the 
lower woods and the sleeping village, and the long lawns by the 
lake shore. Oh, that someone had but told me in my youth, 
when all my heart seemed to be set on these colours and clouds 
that appear for a little while and then vanish away, how little my 
love of them would serve me when the silence of lawn and wood 
in the dew of morning should be completed, and all my thoughts 
should be of those whom by neither I was to meet more.” 

That he really felt this powerlessness of the beauty of nature to 
help him I can vouch for by a conversation I had with him as we 
walked together under the elms of the Broad Walk at Oxford in 
the spring of that year. They were in their full beauty and flush 
of bud. I could not help exclaiming at the glory of these glowing 
fountains of new life that were on either side of us as we walked. 
He stopped and looked very earnestly at me, and said, “ Yes, but 
a time will come when neither beauty of sunrise or sunset, or 
flush of bud in the elm, or the tender breaking of leaf, will avail 
to help a wounded heart.” 

Readers of Hortus Inclusus must always tenderly think of the 
constant passages of friendship that passed between Brantwood 
and the Thwaite. They will know also how good a thing it is 
that not here in London’s central roar, but there in the quiet 
churchyard at Coniston, the ashes of the teacher we follow should 
lie at peace, beside the resting place of his two friends. This is 
what Ruskin wrote of these friends in his preface to Hortus 
Inclusus: ‘‘ They were types of perfect womanhood in its constant 
happiness. Queens alike of their own hearts and of a Paradise 
in which they knew the names and sympathised with the spirits 
of every living creature that God had made to play therein, or to 
blossom in its sunshine or shade. . . . Mary and Susie, alike 
in benevolence, serenity, and practical judgment, were yet widely 
different, nay almost contrary, in tone and impulse of intellect. 
Both of them capable of understanding whatever woman should 
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know, the elder was yet chiefly interested in the course of imme- 
diate English business, policy, and progressive science ; while Susie 
lived an aérial enchanted life, possessing all the highest joys of 
imagination, while she yielded to none of its deceits, sicknesses, 
or errors. She saw, and felt, and believed all good, as it had been, 
and was to be, in the reality and eternity of its goodness with the 
acceptance and hope of a child. The least things were treasures 
to her, and her moments fuller of joy than some people’s days.”’ 

In the year 1876—Slade Professor for the third time—he only 
saw Brantwood when the lambs were white in the meadows, and 
the fragrant larches had put on their bright spring dress. In the 
middle of July, 1877, he was back again within sight of Coniston 
Old Man, tracking the Yewdale stream, studying the habits of 
“the dark-eyed miracle of the forest,” the little squirrel, “that 
glanced from branch to branch more like a sunbeam than a living 
creature.” Those of us who believe in a lake country uninvaded 
by electric trams or steam railways, will thank him for having 
taken up Wordsworth’s parable and urged, as he urged in that 
year (you may see his protest reprinted in On the Old Road), that 
the greatest unkindness that could be done to men who were able 
to enjoy and use our Land of the Lakes rightfully for their rest 
or recreation, was to whirl the people through it who should 
rather be set down at its doors and be encouraged to go through 
it on foot. He had determined in this year to finish the indexing 
of Fors Clavigera, to set aside his political economy, and begin to 
enter into his own rest, which was to be “service to the St. 
George’s Schools, by writing books on botany and geology, 
together with such law of Art that he might explain or exhibit in 
the foul condition of the age.”” His health gave way, and though 
he struggled on through January and February of 1878, those of 
us who entered the Fine Art Gallery in Bond Street in the first 
week of March to view the Turners he had catalogued and 
annotated for us, knew that the Professor was now lying danger- 
ously ill of inflammation of the brain; but he was nursed back to 
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comparative health, and the lake country was medicine for his 
sickness. In 1879 he resigned the Slade Professorship, and from 
that time to the day of his death Brantwood was his home. In 
1880 he was working away at his crystals and his Fors, and ona 
series of papers, Fiction, Fair and Foul. In June of that same 
year he wrote to Miss Susie Beever, ‘On the whole, I never felt 
better in my life; mouth, eyes, head, feet, fingers, all fairly in 
trim; older than they were, yes; but if the head and heart grow 
wiser they won’t want feet or fingers some day.” 

It was my privilege to see him several times in that year, and 
one thinks of him still as coming forward to his Brantwood door, 
holding out both his hands in kindliest welcome, giving up most 
precious time to do the honours of the house with old-world 
courtesy, and talking, as he used to talk in the old Oxford days at 
the breakfast table in his Corpus rooms, with such vivacity and 
sparkles of fun, and flashes of wit, that one could hardly believe 
that the weight of sixty years of great intellectual labour, bitter 
disappointment and much sorrow of heart, was upon his shoulders. 
In 1881 he will be best remembered by the Coniston school chil- 
dren, for he gave them a New Year’s treat. How he loved them, 
those village children, here in Coniston! He once wrote in Fors, 
of September, of 1883, ‘It is almost impossible to meet a child 
whom it is not a real sorrow to again lose sight of.” In 1883 these 
school children had the great delight of seeing an orrery, a great 
star globe, constructed in their playground for them. In that year, 
when, through the kindness of Sir William Richmond, who stood 
aside and made it possible for him, he went back to his Oxtord chair, 
Ruskin busied himself with lectures on the Art of England. But 
his days at Brantwood were darkened, even as the windows of the 
Thwaite were darkened, at the ending of the year. On the last 
day of that year, one of his truest friends, Mary Beever, breathed 
her last. 

But the year had had its compensations for him. In this year 
was begun the experiment in Home Industries, which, whether in 
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the Langdale spinning, or Windermere weaving, or Keswick wood- 
carving and metal-work, still kept alive the effort, after Ruskin’s 
own heart, of bringing joy of work to the homes of the lake 
country poor. In 1884, the strain of public lectures at Oxford 
was too much for him. The vote to allow vivisection by endowing 
a chair of physiological research seemed almost to break his heart. 
He resigned his professorship, and left a city in whose service he 
had meant to die in harness, and came back to Coniston for sad 
months of illness and quiet. Very tender are the little notes that 
during his slow recovery passed with their gifts between Brant- 
wood and the Thwaite ; and those who read a letter he wrote to 
the Pall Mall under date June 6, 1886, will know how all the 
tenderness of friends was needed to help him to bear up. Ina 
postscript to that letter he says, “I have not written this letter 
with my usual care, for I am at present tired and sad. Whenever 
I write a word my friends don’t like they say I am crazy, and 
never consider what a cruel and wicked form of libel they thus 
provoke against the work of an old age in all its convictions 
antagonistic to the changes of the times, and in all its comfort 
oppressed by them.” 

This irritation and over-sensitiveness prevented recovery, and 
in the spring of the next year, 1888, the strain of writing seemed 
more than he could bear. He went abroad with Mr. Collingwood 
as his companion to see if sketching rather than writing would 
give him rest, but neither Abbeville, nor Jura, nor Mont Blanc, 
nor Venice availed to work their charm more than the breezes of 
Folkestone and Sandgate had availed in the former year. He 
came back in the last week of 1888 to Brantwood depressed of 
heart and weakened of body ; many of us thought he had come 
back to die. But the Coniston vale had powers to restore that we 
knew not of, and in June, 1889, he went with the Severns to 
Seascale, on the Cumberland coast, and delighted in the blue hills 
that he saw inland over the dunes, and the dwarf rose and the 
purple geraniums that flowered at his feet. The record of his 
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affection for Mrs. Severn which he there put on paper tells us 
how much he felt was owed to her for her unceasing care and love 
of him ; it does not tell us what pathetic pain it cost him to put 
his debt on record. He was now three score years old and ten, 
and he returned from the little Viking village of “the huts by the 
sea”’ to the Brantwood of his love, never again to leave it till 
tender hands should bear him to his grave; that day was Thursday, 
February 25, 1900. 

In all the interspace of time I saw him but twice; once sorrowful 
and depressed almost to agony by the thought that his life had 
been a wasted life, and his work, as he put it, “one long darken- 
ing of the light of God ”’—another time, very calm and peaceful 
sitting with folded hands by his study window, looking no longer 
on lake or mountain side, gazing intently and with love upon a 
bunch of flowers which had been lately brought into the room. 
Towards the end of January, 1900, within a few weeks of his 
eighty-first birthday, came news from beyond the Raise that the 
Master, as we members of the Guild of St. George called him, 
was ill with a touch of influenza. On Sunday, the 26th, word 
reached us that at sunset of the previous day his spirit had gone 
forth from the home of his long waiting to the home where surely 
he waits and will welcome all who would behold the King in His 
beauty, and have striven to make their dream of His beauty known 
among men. I shall never forget the magic loveliness of that 
sunset hour that opened its doors of gold to his receiving as I 
saw it above our Cumberland hills. It seemed as if the very 
heavens, whose glory he had so often called us to consider, had by 
some witchery determined to cheer with unimaginable splendour 
the sorrowing hearts upon whom so swiftly was to fall the night. 

The next morning, Sunday, woke in rain, sighed all day among 
the hills, and sobbed itself to sleep with tears. The little sonnet 
calendar I keep thus describes it— 
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THE MORNING AFTER RUSKIN DIED. 


“The rose of morning fades, and ghostly pale 
The mountains seem to move into the rain, 
The leafless hedges sigh, the waterplain 

Sobs, and a sound of tears is in the Vale, 

For he whose spirit voice shall never fail 
Whose soul’s arm ne’er shall lifted be in vain— 
God’s knight, at rest, beyond the touch of pain, 

Lies clad in death’s impenetrable mail. 


And all the men whose helmets ever wore 
The wild red rose St. George for sign has given 
Stand round and bow the head and feel their swords, 
And swear by him who taught them deeds not words 
To fight for Love, till as in days of yore 
Labour have joy and earth be filled with heaven.” 


I was present at the funeral on the ‘Lhursday following, and 
glad to have been present if only to see how the people of the 
dale from far and near came to pay their last tribute of affection 
to “t’ ald Professor,” as they called him. The coffin, laid in the 
little church by the mere of Thorstein, the Viking chief, was 
swathed in flowers. Princess Louise had sent her roses; Watts, 
the painter, his wreath of Roman laurel, with the instruction “ to 
be ;laced at his feet.” There was one wreath, whose inscription 
seenied full of meaning; it was, “There was a man sent from 
Goc, whose name was John.” Miss Wakefield, an old friend of 
the Professor’s, sang the song, ‘“‘ Comes at times a stillness as of 
even.” Iwas permitted to see a letter of the composer, Sir H. S. 
Oakley, who spoke with reverent pride of the honour he felt had 
been conferred upon his music by so being used. The congrega- 
tion, with a full heart, joined in singing the simple little hymn I 
had written for the occasion, which concluded with the verses— 


“He gave us eyes for we were blind, 
He bade us know and hear, 

By him the wonder of the mind 
Of God on earth was clear. 
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We knew the travail of his soul, 
We thank Thee for his rest, 
Lord lead us upward to his goal, 

The pure, the true, the best.” 


And, notwithstanding the fact that the hymn was spoken of 
afterwards by a clergyman in a Liverpool parish magazine as being 
shocking blasphemy, and a disgrace to God’s House, I dare to 
think that the thanks to God expressed in that last verse, for the 
rest which had been granted him, were felt by all who sang it, and, 
as we went through the sleet and the rain towards the deodars and 
the white crosses, where the ladies of the Thwaite had been laid 
to rest before, though tears fell, there was in the deep that is 
beyond tears, the comfort of the thought that the labourer had at 
last “‘ gone home and ta’en his wages.” 

I spoke to many of the villagers and yeomen after the funeral. 
It was very striking to notice how, though he had not been seen 
for nearly ten years at the farm-sides, or on the fells, they held him 
as much in mind as ever, and looked upon him as the people’s 
friend. The difference between Ruskin’s love of the peasantry— 
he spoke of them as fitted to be knights at Agincourt, men whose 
word for £1,000 was their bond—and Wordsworth’s opinion of 
them as revealed in those lines in Michael: 


Shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, Men 
Whom I already loved :—aot verily 
For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills, 
Where was their occupation and abode, 


may be partly accounted for by the fact that Wordsworth had 
always lived amongst these men, whereas Ruskin, cockney-born, 
knew better than Wordsworth could, the difference between the 
Northern men and the Southerners. But those of us who knew 
the farm-sides at which Ruskin called and the shepherds with 
whom he talked in those days at Brantwood, felt how true was 
their appreciation of Ruskin’s greatness, his simplicity, his 
approachability, his sincerity of admiration, his noble friendliness. 
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They felt and enjoyed the absence of all condescension, and 
though they did not understand his writings, they could under- 
stand his cheery goodness, his real sympathy, his affectionate 
greeting. 

Let me conclude by giving you the gist of one or two of the 
talks with some of those Coniston shepherds, in the old days when 
Ruskin was about amongst them—that is incorporated with notes 
of a conversation I had with one of them, and within a fortnight 
of the funeral. 

«Did you know Mr. Ruskin? ”’ I said. 

“What, th’ Professor? ay, ay, and ivery shepherd for miles 
round kenned him an aw. He hedn’t a bit o’ pride hedn’t t’ Pro- 
fessor, noo, and he was partickler fond of a crack about dogs and 
sheep. I ’member yan time, he meade up a beuk aboot sheepfoalds, 
and a gentleman fra Lunnon, as hed stayed wi’ us in t’ summer 
time, sent yan doon til us, but be hanged to it, theer was nowt 
aboot oor traade in it from first leaf to last. By gock, what a gay 
good laugh Professor hed, and he clapped his hands togedder when 
my missis telt him.” 

‘What struck you most about the Professor?’’ I said. 

* Well, well, that he hedn’t a bit o’ pride aboot him. Wad 
crack on same as if he was owder you or me—he a girt Professor, 
and me nobbut a fell shepherd. Kindest hearted man as ivver was 
to onything that hed aa bit o’ life in it was th’ Professor noo. It 
was not only sheep and dogs he was partial to, he was gaily weel 
pleased with flowers and ferns an’ aw. I ’member he was yance 
up here latin’ mosses and what not, and he shewed me a bit of 
them colourments upon the steans, nay I can’t mind on what he 
called them, but he was as pleased as a bairn wid yan o’ them on a 
boulder stean, and talked for iver of it.” 

My shepherd friend did not know how Ruskin had described 
the lichens as ‘“ humblest and most honoured of earth’s children ; 
strong in loveliness, neither blanched in heat nor pined in frost,” 


all the shepherd knew they made ‘a terble deal of goldy stuff 
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up on Yewdale Crag” at sunset time, and that his lad had often 
told him that they was “gay-good map-makers and ’aw, and ye 
kna,” added the shepherd, ‘‘ Professor seed a deal mair than moast 
fwoks, and you nivver met him widout a laal bit o’ moss, or 
a stean, or a flower i’ his hand. He was fond of iverything in t’ 
daale,” the shepherd continued, “ partickler fond o’ barns. School- 
childer would wait for him at lonning-end just on a chance of a 
word or nod o’ t’ head fra t’ Professor. Eh dear I wad mind how 
often he would be off to Dame School on Hawkshead Brow just for 
plessur of seeing th’ barns; how the lads and lasses would get him 
to sit on their laal bit sled-cart, and trail him up the hill, and he 
wad hev’ the girls tie up their hair wi’ bright ribands, and wad say 
they sud hev’ warm bright cloaks in winter time. Then he wud 
hev’ a leuk in at joiner’s shop, or at builder’s, or at smithy, and if 
he chanced upon a fisherman, nowt wud sarve but he must talk 
with him. Nivver seed a man so plaain in his waays wi’ fwok. 

‘Il ’member yance of a time when he and yan they cawd Bell, had 
a crack aboot politics and sec-like, and William clapped Perfessor 
on t’shoulder—he was vara friendly wid him ye kna—and he said, 
‘Well, to my waays o’ thinking, for aw your conservative tall 
and writings and what not, thoo’s as radical as t’ best on us.’ And 
Perfessor leuked oop wid a smile and smacked his hand intil 
William’s, and he said, ‘ Well, well, you’re not so far wrong efter 
aw.” But he was terble humble-minded ye kna. Theer was a 
nebbur, a woman body I mind, sent him a basket o’ pears, and 
nowt wad sarve but he mud write a letter to her, same as if she 
were the Queen, and ax permission to coom down along o’ Mrs. 
Severn theer and see her gardin, and give her his best thanks. I’ve 
seen letter scoors 0’ times. As for barns, he was fairly barn mad. 
I remember when Wilkison’s barn got snecked in’t leg poor thing, 
wi't scythe in the lang grass, and died, th’ Perfessor was craazed 
omoast wi’ grief, and wad gang and sit wi’ fwok at the Moor for 
lang eneuf.” 


As the shepherd spoke I remembered that passage in the last 
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volume of Fors where, after describing one of his visits to the 
house on the Moor, and the joy of the younger brother at the 
return home of the sister Jane Ann, he continues, “‘ But the dearest 
child of the cottage was not there. Last spring they had a little 
boy between these two, full of intelligent life, and pearl of chief 
price to them. He went down into the field by the brookside 
(Beck Leven) one bright morning when his elder brother was 
mowing. The child came up behind without speaking, and the 
back-sweep of the scythe caught the leg and divided a vein. His 
brother carried him to the house, and what swift binding could do, 
was done, and he lay pale and quiet till the evening, speaking some- 
times a little to his father and mother. But at six in the evening 
he began to sing, sang on clearer and clearer all through the night, 
so clear at last you might have heard him, so his mother said, ‘ far 
out on the moor there.’ Sang on till the full light of morning, 
and so passed away.” 

It was good to have “a crack” with the shepherd, for he made 
one realize how truly Ruskin had tried to carry out in his daily 
life the teaching of sympathy with labour in lowly life, in fair sur- 
roundings. How he had striven to show that the dalesman’s life 
of domestic affection and domestic peace, if it were only full of 
“‘ sensitiveness to all elements of costless and kind pleasure, and, 
therefore, chiefly to the loveliness of the natural world,” was a 
life that ought to satisfy, and could satisfy, the souls of men. As 
I think of these talks with the dalesmen, I go back in mind to the 
day of the burial in the Coniston Churchyard. I realise how en- 
tirely in harmony it must have been with the wish of this lover of 
the simple dalesman’s life, that though the great ones of the earth 
were not present at the funeral, the shepherds and cottagers and 
farm folk had come from far away to see the last of t’ald Professor, 
whom they honoured as he honoured them. From far away? Yes, 
one mourner had come from far-off Manchester, a student of the 
Master’s works, and he a butcher boy. 

“It’s likely gitten late,” said the shepherd, “‘sun’ll be behint 
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Wedderlam in ten minutes. Sheep wants suppering up, and I’se 
not so sewer but what I cud do wid a bit of poddish mysel.” 

So down to the deep white-glistening vale he went, and I clomb 
up one of the Tarn House knolls to watch the evening of the 
eighty-first birthday of the Professor die beyond the hills. 

Two years have passed since then, and our hills are again white 
with snow. Above the Coniston range to-day, February 8th, 1902, 
the cloud-pack lies “a looming bastion fringed with fire;” there 
is no sadness in the landscape, the shadow of that cloud gleams like 
glorious cobalt enamel upon the golden ivory of the Furness 
moorland, gleams and moves, a shadow turned to hope and beauty 
on the hills he loved. We thought he went away from us two 
years ago, but he is with us more than ever to-day. But it is not 
the simple dalesmen who have met to-day to honour the memory 
of their friend “ t’ald Professor.” Gathered in the nation’s gloomy 
valhalla, beside the murky Thames, a few friends unveil to-day 
the bronze medallion portrait Onslow Ford saw finished before he 
passed. There, having unveiled it, they leave the sensitive face of 
the man whose eyes were open, to look down thoughtfully on all 
who shall ever visit Poet’s Corner. 

Surely it was a happy choice that placed the disciple so near his 
honoured master, and has brought it about that all who will ever 
gaze there upon the bust of Sir Walter Scott, will see, hard by, 
the profile portrait of John Ruskin. 
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“A JOY FOR EVER.’* 
By the Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe. 






aT 3) I is related that one day two medical students were 
i LY, sitting together, the one studying a medical treatise, the 
7 other with a medical book open, indeed, in his hand, but 
{ dreaming of Latmus, Selene, and Endymion. “A thing 
£30 of beauty is a perpetual joy,” said the latter to the real 
Medicus, who replied “Yes, but there is something wanting in 
it.” Again the dreamer was lost in thought, and again his voice 
was heard saying, “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” ‘ Yes,” 
replied Medicus, “that will live for ever.” And, doubtless, it 
will. 
It is needless to state who that dreamer was. In later days he 
immortalised the beautiful thought in the opening words of 
Endymion :— 





“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing.” 


The Master’s book, entitled “A Joy for Ever,” consists of 
two lectures, “The Discovery and Application of Art,” and “ The 
Accumulation and Distribution of Art.” They were delivered at 
Manchester on the roth and 13th July, 1857. The volume 
contains also eight supplementary notes as addenda, and three 
other short papers. The first edition of 1857 was published by 
Smith, Elder, and Co., for half-a-crown a copy. Ten years later 
the remaining sheets were issued as “ Art,” at a shilling the copy. 
Neither edition sold. Later still it was published by Mr. George 
Allen, in purple calf, and sold under the title “‘ A Joy for Ever,” 
for a guinea the copy, and it sold. 


* A Lecture delivered in Whiteland’s College before the London Ruskin Society, April, 1901. 
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Ruskin says, in the Preface, that Political Economy means 
Citizens’ Economy, and that Economy is the wise management 
of labour. Art, in its original sense, had tor its end and aim to 
produce—artis proprium est creare; that as such it included both 
theory and practice, or, as we say, both science and art.” 

The Master, as you are well aware, has defined, Art many 
times, and it is important in reading his books to bear in mind 
his definitions. Thus, he says, “Art is the expression of 
man’s delight in the work of God,” ‘“ Noble Art is nothing else 
than the expression of a great soul,” and “All great Art is 
moral.” He has defined an artist in capital letters as ‘“‘a person 
who has submitted in his work to a law which it was painful to 
obey, that he may bestow by his work a delight which it is 
gracious to bestow.” And it may not be out of place here to 
quote what he says of Taste. ‘“ True taste is the instantaneous 
preference of the noble thing to the ignoble.” Accepting, then, 
these definitions, a good many things disputable, become indis- 
putable. 


Now a great artist is a genius. Of him truly is it stated by a 
writer of old time, “nascitur non fit.” Of genius, terribly is it 
stated by a writer of our own day, Carlyle: 


“The destinies are opulent. They send here and there a man into 
the world to do work for which they do not mean to pay in money. 
They smite him beneficently with sore afflictions. They blight his 
world all into grim frozen ruins round about him. They make a 
wandering exile of their Dante, if they want to get a Divina Commedia 
out of him. They scourge him manifoldly to the due pitch, nearly to 
despair, that he may search desperately for his work and find it. They 
urge him on still with beneficent stripes when needful, as is constantly 
the case, between whiles, and—they have privately decided to reward 
him with beneficent DEATH, and not with money at all.” 


It was perhaps well that the title Political Economy of Art 
should have been changed for 4 Foy for Ever. Everyone 
knows that Ruskin was a past master in the art of inventing titles, 
his deep thought and quick fancy rarely being at a loss for charac- 
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“4 JOY FOR EVER.” 


teristic and attractive names by which to identify his almost 
numberless productions. Among them figure The Construction of 
Sheepfolds, Deucalion, Frondes Agrestes, Queen of the Air, Proser- 
pina, and there are, at any rate, ninety-six others heading the several 
letters in Fors. But the title Political Economy of Art did not 
prove attractive, and the book was not read. The same book 
entitled Art was no more successful; but the volume bearing the 
legend of 4 Foy for Ever on its cover—a title which emphasised 
the Art side of the essay—while The Political Economy of Art was 
relegated to the title-page inside, did prove attractive, and was 
read. So much is there in a name. Moreover, his Political 
Economy was scoffed at then by many, but his knowledge and 
criticism of Art were questioned by only a few. Those who saw 
the Ruskin Exhibition at the Gallery of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-colours in the February and March of this 
year, with its four hundred and twenty-seven exhibits, all by the 
Master’s own hand, will know that he was not only an Art critic, 
but also an artist of no mean merit. 

Someone said in jest of him, that he wished to be a great 
painter; and, in sooth, he became a great painter—a modern 
painter in words, with the pen at any rate, if not entirely with 
palette and brush. 

This book, 4 Foy for Ever, is well worth the reading, and since 
books are best read, as he says, from advice and not from adver- 
tisement, let us hope that, if it has not been already studied by 
the readers of this lecture, it soon will be. There are some fine 
apologues to be found in it, after the manner of “ The trees went 
forth to anoint a King over them.” There is the story of the 
*‘ prudent and kind young lady sitting at work in the corner of 
a quiet room, knitting comforters for her cousins, and just outside 
in the hall a cat and her kittens are at play among the family 
pictures, amusing themselves with the best Vandykes, by getting 
on the tops of the frames and then scrambling down the canvasses 
by their claws, and the same young lady replies, on being informed 
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of the state of affairs in the hall, ‘that it wasn’t her cat, but 
her sister’s; that the pictures weren’t hers, but her uncle’s; and 
that she couldn’t leave her work, for she had to make so many 
pairs of comforters before dinner.’’’ Is not this prudent and 
kind young lady answerable, says Ruskin, for the additional 
touches of claw on the Vandykes? But who is answerable, ye 
prudent and kind English, he further exclaims, for what is going 
on outside there in the hall—* that beautiful marble hall of Italy— 
where the cats and kittens and monkeys are at play among the 
pictures?” 

There are notably three other apologues, the first concerning 
the Italian pictures and the monkeys, which is a continuation of 
the one quoted above; the second, which is about the roofless 
warehouse, into which the rain pours in floods, and where the rats 
frolic, the choughs build, the (wal) plague frets and festers, and 
still, he says, “you continue (weaving) for ever at your 
wretched webs, and thinking that you are growing rich, while 
more is gnawed out of your warehouse in one hour than you can 
weave in a twelvemonth”; the third is concerning the dozen 
shipwrecked men, and is not the least effective in its suggestive- 
ness. 


And there are also some commandments which are distinctly 
noteworthy. 

‘“‘ Never grumble when you hear of a new picture being bought 
for a large price.” This, at least, seems to have been obeyed by 
the nation when it paid £70,000 for the Ansidei Madonna, and 
as the years roll on it becomes less likely to be disobeyed. 

“‘ Never buy a copy of any picture, because all copies are bad.” 
This appears somewhat strange, as coming from a member of the 
Council of the late Arundel Society, to which we owe the posses- 
sion of so many valuable copies of priceless pictures otherwise 
impossible to have been obtained. And no less strange does it 
sound, as coming from the lips of the master who trained Mr. 
Ward to copy Turner so well that it became necessary for Ward 
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to sign them, lest they should be mistaken for the originals. 
Ruskin-like in the apparent daring inconsistency of it, he gives 
specific directions in the very next paragraph for certain copies to 
be put in hand, and he had many made for himself by Bunny 
(notably the S. Mark’s, Venice, in the Ruskin Museum, Sheffield), 
and by other artists. Somewhere he claims the right of contra- 
dicting himself three times on one page. 

‘“‘ Never buy a picture of a dead artist.” This, again, is some- 
what of a shock, for he himself bought more than one Turner 
after the great artist had passed away, thus proving by his very 
action that the spirit and the letter of a law are not always in 
apparent accord. 

And there are, as is usual in Ruskin’s works, some sharp accu- 
sations of England and of Englishmen for neglecting Art in 
Italy, and of English women for spending so much money on 
ball dresses, into a discussion of which matters we do not propose 
to enter. We may perhaps profitably confine our attention to 
three points—namely, Art Schools, Art and its Price, Art and its 
Moral. 

I. Art Schools. It is not a little remarkable, it is not the least 
proof of his genius, that so many of the things he spoke of as 
being wanted, and spoke of almost despairingly, are now living 
working realities; but whether they will accomplish all, or even 
much of what he expected of them, is a different question. We 
have now Art Schools in every great and in almost every small 
town, and there is no doubt that a higher artistic taste at the 
present time is pervading the whole population of the land—a 
result certainly due in part to the exertions of William Morris. 
But will these Art Schools find out the one or more men of genius 
who are likely to be found, say, in every ten thousand; and, 
when found, will these schools train them in the right paths? Do 
they not rather help on the rage for cheap illustration which the 
Master utterly condemned, saying that it made the enjoyment of 
good art impossible? And here we can but remember with sad- 
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ness that his own school at Oxford is not far from being a failure, 
a melancholy failure, which at least serves to illustrate his own 
maxim about the care a rich man ought to exercise when he goes 
about to spend his money for the advantage of others. But, at 
any rate, Ruskin believed in universal instruction in Art—“ Art, 
that is to say Drawing, may be made a means of giving even a 
labourer’s child helpful and happy pleasure, and of gaining for 
him serviceable knowledge.’” With such a possibility in front of 
it he would have it thoroughly taught, and the teacher must be 
brought into relation with the facts of local natural history. We 
rejoice to know that the Master’s wishes in this respect are now 
being carried out by the Board of Education. That teaching of 
this sort could be profitably given he had had good evidence from 
his own personal experience in the Working Men’s College. His 
fundamentals were: Accurate drawing to scale; mathematical 
accuracy in the outline of complex form; power with the pen, 
pencil, or chalk, of expressing the roundness of a surface ; a series 
of authoritative standard examples from all Masters and Schools. 
He names four in illustration—Lionardo’s study in Light and 
Shade (No. 19 in sketches lately published from drawings in the 
Florence Gallery), Pen Drawing with Colour Work (No. 30 in 
the same), the Etching of Rembrandt’s spotted shell, Point 
Work with pure line (Albert Durer’s Cock with the Crest). 

For his own Art School at Oxford he made with his own hand 
authoritative studies and copies, and if there could be some central 
authoritative thoroughly wise scheme for the teaching of Drawing 
in the best way in our Schools, specially in our Training Colleges, 
where the greatest number of Elementary Teachers are trained for 
their technical work—a scheme to remain as a constant standard, 
not to be blown about and shaken by the winds coming from the 
four quarters under Heaven of individual ideas on the subject— 
what a boon it would be to the nation at large! As it is, the 
teachers’ immense potentialities of influence in this respect are 
to a great extent lost. 
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The Master says, “there is no want of Genius amongst us, 
still less of Industry.’’ But there is a very great want of some- 
one to direct aright both that Genius and that Industry, and not 
to suffer them to go nine ways at once, or to go provided with 
such specific ambiguities as Gobbo the younger vouchsafed to 
Gobbo the elder, when the latter enquired the way to the Jew’s 
house, ‘Turn up on your right hand at the next turning, but, 
at the next turning of all on your left; marry at the very next 
turning, turn of no hand, but turn down indirectly to the Jew’s 
house.” Ruskin continues, “ Children should be painlessly initiated 
into employments calculated for the relief of toil.” In Higher 
Schools he would have drawing rightly taught, not with the view 
of making artists, but with the view of making boys or girls 
understand the principles of Art, so that they may be made 
modest in expressing judgments which they have not knowledge 
enough to make just. He attaches, and rightly, great importance 
to the sound education of young women in Art, and asserts 
that it is as easy to learn Drawing as Dancing or French, if only 
the requisite amount of labour, time, and patience, be expended 
on it. ‘ Draw,” he says, ‘as many hours a day as there is light, 
under the best instruction, in the best school, with the best copies, 
for ten or more years.”” But who will give this advice? Who 
will take it, save the man who both can and will do it without 
the advice? 

He was anxious that some great artist should write a book on 
Art Teaching, but he felt sure that no one ever would. How- 
ever, to help in its theory and practice, he wrote one himself, 
The Elements of Drawing, with Illustrations, and, says the 
Atheneum in revising it, ‘No student of Art should launch 
torth without this work as a compass.” How many of the 
thousand Artists who exhibit in this year’s Academy have heard 
of it? How many have read it? Perhaps more than we wot of. 

Il. Art and its Price. Under this head he lays down that all 
cheap Art is bad, and that when Art is dear, not the Painter, but 
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the Dealer, as a rule, gets the money. He says we ought not to 
give more than £100 for the best water-colour, nor more than 
£500 for the best oil-colour. O si possemus! The stolen and 
recovered ‘ Duchess,” about which we have heard so much 
lately, is said to have been once sold for £50, and to be worth 
now £10,000. Mr. Pierpont Morgan is reported to be about to 
buy it for £30,000. In sooth, it is not given to every picture to 
have such a history! It is not given to every man to possess 
such a picture! Millais sold his Ophelia for £798, and Tate 
bought it for £3,000. The Order of Release went originally for 
£400. The same public benefactor gave £5,250 for it in 1898. 
And this has been the fate of not a few of the great pictures 
which the best Art has produced. 

I11.* Art and its Morality. Is Art moral? No question has 
probably been more often discussed. He says it is—‘ All great 
Art is moral.” The Book of Life says in a place, ‘‘ Unto the pure 
all things are pure; but unto them that are defiled and unbelieving 
is nothing pure, but even their mind and conscience is defiled.” 
Do those who speak of Art for Art’s sake remember this? They 
say definitely that Art has nothing to do with morality; that it 
is, in fact, an end in itself; but with such the master holds no 
discourse; with such it is permitted, no, not to eat. Beauti- 
fully pure things must make for purity, make for bringing and 
increasing good, make for higher thought. As such they are 
unquestionably moral. But what are we to say of the beautifully 
impure things? Can they even be termed beautiful? A great 
artist is a great teacher. But the disciples of Art for Art’s 
sake disclaim this noblest of all functions. 

In classifying property in this volume, he says that the fourth 
kind is that which bestows intellectual or emotional pleasure, and 
it specially includes works of art. Such do not perish in the 


* The Editor, though in general agreement with Ruskin’s view of the connection between Art 
and Morality, must disclaim responsibility for the particular words in which that view, or the 
view of its opponents, is here stated, 
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using, but continually supply new pleasures and new powers of 
giving pleasure to others, and as such they provide, therefore, for 
the well-being of others. Now the state of well-being is a moral 
state. Moreover, he says, an artist should be a gentleman, 
defining him as one who should think nobly and be a good man. 
Compare with this standard Raphael and Andrea del Sarto; and 
then Bellini Fra Angelico and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Millais says 
of the high calling of an artist, “Our great object in painting is 
to turn the minds of men to good reflections, and to heighten the 
profession as one of unworldly usefulness to mankind.” 

There can be no question of the good effect of the study of the 
grand and noble and beautiful pictures, the masterpieces of the 
great ones of the earth, such as the wisdom and the generosity of 
the nation at large, and of the individual in particular, have placed 
in our great galleries. All honour and thanks be to those who 
have put them there, and to those who take the personal and 
somewhat laborious trouble, which must be a labour of love, of 
making a hitherto somewhat inappreciative public know and value 
these pictures, translating to them and for them their meaning 
and significance. 

We may perhaps conclude the lecture with a brief note on 
Ruskin’s ideas in connection with Prizes. All competition, all 
prizes, were in his eyes anathema. It is difficult, nay, impossible, 
to agree with him on this point. Surely healthy competition and 
suitable prizes in the earlier stages of progress are distinctly good, 
not probably an unmixed good, but nothing human is, or can be. 

They certainly give a fillip to and stimulate endeavour. It is 
not on record that Millais’ prize, obtained when he was so small 
in stature and so young in years, that he had to mount a chair to 
be seen by the assembly, did him or anyone else harm. Did the 
prize for Salsette and Elephanta* harm its author ? 

The ancient Greeks were entirely in favour of contests and 
prizes. ‘The Iliad is rich in interest and detail on this account. 

* Ruskin’s Newdigate Prize Poem. 
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Simonides, of whom says Wordsworth— 


“O ye who patiently explore 
The wreck of Herculanean lore, 
What rapture, could you seize 
Some Theban fragment, or unroll 
One precious tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides.”— 


was renowned for the number of his prizes. Fifty-six times did 
he win the coveted honour. And in their turn Aschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides glowed with tragic fervour as the victory 
fell to them, and as the sacred symbol, the wreath of perishable 
green, encircled their brows. And the Romans were just as proud 
and enthusiastic over the same, and S. Paul the Apostle found a 
great lesson in this fact—‘* Now, they do it to obtain a cor- 
ruptible crown, but we an incorruptible. So run that ye may 
obtain.” 

William Morris was also quite in accord with the Master on 
this subject. However, Ruskin would allow Scholarships to be 
granted to deserving students, and here is his own infallible test 
of true progress, which a student may apply to himself, and so 
find out whether he is deserving or no :—‘“ After every period of 
renewed industry consider how much more you can see to 
reverence in the work of masters, and how much more to love in 
the work of nature.” 

Although Ruskin did not believe in prizes as such, yet never 
did any man more than he believe in gifts. Generous perhaps 
to a fault, impulsive, nay even reckless,—where he found what he 
thought desert, there would be reward, and that in the fashion 
taught him, perhaps unconsciously, by his mother years before, 
when he learnt his Bible by heart, and said it at her knee—a 
fashion which he carried out both in the spirit and in the letter, 
as he unswervingly obeyed the command—“ Let not thy right 
hand know what thy left hand doeth.” 
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LETTER FROM MR. RUSKIN, 
Of December 13th, 1856 


(Explaining a passage in Modern Painters.) 


my aa\\’ the kindness of Miss M. S. Lockwood we are 
2, enabled to offer our readers another unpublished letter 


of Ruskin, elucidating an apparent inconsistency 
between two passages in the third volume of Modern 
Painters. Her covering letter, which we are allowed 
to print, sufficiently explains its origin; and, while thanking her 
for so interesting a communication, we also congratulate her on 
having elicited a valuable, ingenious, and, to our mind, quite 
satisfactory explanation—an expansion and clarifying of the 
thought, which Ruskin himself admits to have been needed. 





Hillmorton Road, Rugby, 
January 9th, 1902. 
Dear Sir, 

Five and forty years ago I read the third volume or 
Modern Painters: being then very young and presumptuous I 
wrote to the author to ask him to explain a passage I thought 
contradictory,—to my joy and delight he answered me at length. 
I have treasured his letter ever since, and thinking you might like 
to insert it in the Saint George, I have made a careful copy which 
I enclose. 

The passages that puzzled me were the apparent contradiction 
between paragraphs 7 and 40 in that beautiful chapter on “ The 
Fields.” At the same time I also asked him to explain the use of 
the word “anatomical” as applied to trees in the chapter on 
“Finish,” paragraph 12. Here is the answer. 

Believe me, yours truly, 


(Miss) M. S. Lockwood. 
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He mistook my signature for that of a man and addressed me, 


as you see, “My Dear Sir.” The date on the envelope is 
Dec. 13th, 1856. 


My Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged to you for reading so carefully and 
pointing out to me the discrepancy in question, very carelessly 
left unexplained. The first paragraph is speaking of the hadi‘ual 
mood of casual every day contemplation, which was light with the 
medieval and deep with the Greek. The other paragraph (40) 
of the sealing difference in the hard work and thought of the two. 
The flower was honoured by the Greek as God’s gift to him; by 
the Medizval as God’s work for God’s self, beautiful in itself 
and venerable, irrespective of its being a gift to Aim at all, so 
that—though the Medizval when he was at play in the fields, was 
far less serious than the Greek (not expecting to meet Pan or 
Diana)—when he set himself to work he was far more serious than 
the Greek, carving the flower for its own sake and God’s sake, 
not merely for a conventional ornament of vase—or hair— 
undelighted in, except as connected with himself. But the two 
passages require expanding and explaining ; and, in part, they are 
contradictory, describing two contradictory aspects of both minds, 
just as, if you divide two balls into red and blue—look at them 
from one side—and one is blue and the other red; and look at 
them from the other, and the first is red and the second blue. 
There are many subjects which involve this species of reversed 
light before you can work them out thoroughly. 

Anatomical laws in trees are, of course, the laws of their 
cellular growth—angles of branches, ¢tc., which are just as stern 
as Jaws as those of the growth of animals. A law may be that 

ou may go into two, or three, or into an indefinite number of 
fields, but so long as it says positively, you must not go into 
houses, or must not do something, the law is as stern law, whether 
it says two, or three, or indefinite number. So the laws about 
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vegetable growth are vague, admitting of more alternatives than in 
animal growth. But they are just as stern. The law that a branch 
branches into its own quantity of wood, and no more, is as stern 
as that our hands shall branch only into five fingers. 
Truly yours, 
J. Ruskin. 
«‘ Anatomical” means, I believe, only “cutting up” law. You 


may cut up a tree as well as a beast. Laws of structure would be 
a better word, or of organisms. 








THE RUSKIN UNION. 


T is some time since any notice appeared in our pages 
of the body which shares in the support of this Journal. 
We offer the following brief notes of the proceedings 


AV, a) 








lz S of the Ruskin Union, as evidence of its continued 
Saas 


existence. 

At the Council Meeting held at Whitelands College, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, S.W., on June 7th, 1901, under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. J. A. Hobson, the only transaction of permanent effect 
was a change in the Articles of Constitution, paragraph 8, sub- 
division 3; by which the words—‘ That a Congress of the Union 
be held from time to time as the Council shall determine ”—were 
substituted for other words which had provided for an Annual 
Congress before the end of September. The change found unani- 
mous support at the Council, and was confirmed with equal 
unanimity at the Sessional Meeting of the Union (June 28th, 
1901), to which it was in due course submitted. 

At the same Sessional Meeting the members had the pleasure of 
listening to a very interesting address on one of Lord Avebury’s 
innumerable subjects—The History of Coins and Money—a 
lecture illustrated by lantern slides, of which some account has 
already appeared in an earlier number of St. George. 

Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.I.E., F.R.S., D.C.L., has kindly 
consented to act as President of the Union during the current 
year. At the Sessional meeting, held at the Society of Antiquaries’ 
headquarters in Burlington House on October 31, 1901, the 
President favoured the members with a long and very interesting | 
address, entitled ‘“‘ Excelsior and its Prophet Ruskin,” abounding 
in anecdote and personal reminiscence and in outspoken pro- 
nouncements on certain aspects of Art and Society. The address 
was printed in full in the January number of St. George. It was 
followed at the meeting by some discussion, to which Dr. Furnivall, 
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Mr. Sims from California University, and Mr. Warwick Bond 
contributed; Mr. Sims’ remarks being of special interest for their 
testimony to the influence of Ruskin in that quarter of the world. 
There was a large audience. 

The Second Annual Meeting of the Union was held at 20, 
Hanover Square, at 8.0 p.m., on Monday, February 10, 1902. 
There was a large attendance. The adoption of the annual report 
for the year ending on December 31st, which had previously been 
submitted to members, was proposed, seconded, and carried 
unanimously; as was also that of the statement of accounts thereto 
subjoined. ‘The latter, duly audited, show the Union to be ina 
thoroughly sound financial position, with a comfortable little 
balance at the bank. At the same meeting the members of 
Council for the preceding year were re-elected ; with the exception 
of one or two, such as Dean Boyle, of whom death has unhappily 
deprived us. The name of Miss Birch was added on October 31, 
that of Miss Spurgeon on the present occasion. The officials of 
the Union remain as before—to wit, Chairman of the Council, 
Mr. J. A. Hobson; Deputy-Chairman, Mr. J. L. Paton; 
Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Herbert Warren; Honorary Secretary, 
the Rev. J. B. Booth; while Mr. R. Warwick Bond still undertakes 
to edit the Ruskin Union portion of S¢. George. 

An interesting announcement was made to the effect that a 
member of the Union had offered a bust of Ruskin to the 
National Gallery; and that it had been accepted by Sir E. J. 
Poynter, the Director, and would shortly be placed in one of the 
Turner Rooms. 

A resolution proposed by Dr. Furnivall— That this meeting 
desires to express its satisfaction with the fact of a medallion of 
Ruskin having been placed in Westminster Abbey” (unveiled on 
the previous Saturday, February 8)—was seconded by Mr. J. H. 
Whitehouse, and after some discussion carried unanimously. 

At 8.30 the Rev. Canon Rawnsley, vicar of Crosthwaite, 
delivered to a crowded audience a lecture on “Ruskin at the 
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English Lakes.” The lecture, an intimate and most pleasing 
exposition, by one who knew him well, of the hold of his Coniston 
home on Ruskin’s heart and of his so kindly relations with friends 
and neighbours there, was heard with the greatest attention 
throughout; and a hearty vote of thanks accorded to the lecturer 
on the proposition of Dr. Furnivall, seconded by the President, 
Sir Henry Howorth. By the kindness of Canon Rawnsley we 
are enabled to lay the lecture before our readers in the present 
number. 

So then the Union starts, auspiciously enough, as we hope and 
think, on the third year of its existence. To those, if any such 
there be, who object that in the two years that have elapsed 
since our foundation it has effected little, we would reply by 
pointing to the first article of its constitution, which sets forth as 
the sole object of the Union ‘to promote the study of the works 
of John Ruskin,” and suggests as means to that object ‘‘ meetings 
for reading and discussion, and the publication of a Journal.” It 
cannot, we think, be said that the Council has taken a rigidly 
narrow view of the end, or has failed in the application of either 
of the suggested means. It has not yet been found possible to 
give practical effect to the general wish for some distinct 
memorial of “the Master” established by the Union. There 
have not lacked meetings, discussions, efforts to this end; but so 
far without, or at best with only indirect, result. We are not 
yet a very numerous body ; consequently, with our modest sub- 
scription, none too punctually paid, anything but a rich one. 
Meanwhile we observe with pleasure that three at least of our 
various propositions for honouring Ruskin have been already, by 
one agency or another, translated into fact: a cross has been 
erected at Friar’s Crag ; a monument has been unveiled in West- 
minster Abbey; a bust has been by one of our own members 
presented to, and accepted by, the National Gallery. For the 
rest, our existence as a central body, with periodical meetings and 
lectures, helps to keep alive the memory of Ruskin’s name and 
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work, and is continually adding to what is already known of his 
wide connections and interests. We form, in fact, a nucleus 
round which may gather much interesting or useful material that 
might else be lost. And further, though it is presumable that 
members did not join the Union precisely as they would join a 
club or other society from which they meant to reap the full 
equivalent of their subscription—presumable that something of 
philanthropic desire for the spread of truth or the increase of 
general happiness mingled with more personal and selfish motives ; 
yet those who have listened to the interesting discourses delivered 
in the past year, and have received the quarterly copies of St. George 
in which these discourses with much other interesting matter are 
preserved, can hardly, even from the selfish point of view, deem 
their half-guinea wasted. These lectures, this Journal, are of course 
only maintained at the cost of a large amount of entirely gratuitous 
work by a number of people, the proper and ordinary claims on 
whose time and energies are not likely to be slight. It is only the 
inexperienced who will suppose it a light matter to put together a 
lecture on literary, artistic or economic subjects, which shall not 
only prove interesting to a general audience, but shall be well- 
informed, well-thought-out, and well-written enough to stand the 
severer ordeal of print, not in a journalistic but in a more per- 
manent form; or who will expect as a matter of course that the 
lecturer who has gone out of his way to compile such, will forfeit 
his chance of some remuneration and of greater publicity for his 
labours by allowing it to appear gratuitously in S%. George. It is 
only the unthinking who can imagine that meetings and lectures 
can be organized, as they are by the Hon. Sec., the services of 
eminent men secured gratuitously, the Journal edited and main- 
tained at its present standard, without the free expenditure of much 
labour by the different members of the Executive Committee. 
This kind of thing, indeed, is only rendered possible by the con- 
trolling, uniting and inspiring influence of a name like that of 
Ruskin—a potent talisman for the evoking of unselfish toil. 
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The Union watches with peculiar pleasure the very similar and 
highly successful work being done by the Ruskin Society of Bir- 
mingham, with which, since the amalgamation of the two Journals, 
it has a very intimate bond of connection. That amalgamation 
may be considered to work very satisfactorily indeed, and especially 
in the avoidance of a needless competition between two distinct 
Ruskin organs. The chances of friction, always present in a joint, 
or rather a double, Editorship, seem in the present case reduced 
to a minimum by an obvious harmony of aims and temper between 
the two Editors and the Societies they severally represent, and by 
the spirit of mutual give-and-take on matters of detail in which 
their management is conducted. The slight danger that at one 
time threatened us in dealing continually with work which, as in 
the case of Ruskin’s, is all, or nearly all, copyright, has been averted 
by the reasonable attitude of Mr. Allen and the Ruskin executors, 
in view of our editorial representations. They recognize that they 
have nothing but advantage to anticipate from the existence and 
wide diffusion of St. George; while we on our side accept it as a 
guiding principle not to abuse the right of quotation. 

One of the original intentions of the Council of the Union has 
been at least partially fulfilled in the past year by the completion 
in our pages of the Rev. J. B. Booth’s careful and interesting 
Notes on Sesame and Lilies, which can have left little in the way of 
allusion in the three lectures unexplained. Exegetical work is 
never so showy or so striking as the set literary essay with its op- 
portunities of emphasis and adornment ; but the student, ambitious 
of definite knowledge, and aware of the toil it costs, will know 
how to appreciate these Notes. It is felt, however, that a similar 
treatment would be less appropriate to other works of Ruskin to 
which it was originally intended to apply it; and, as at present 
decided, these will be left to be dealt with, as occasion shall arise, 
in lectures or separate articles. One such work, the very interesting 
Political Economy of Art of 1857, receives illustration in our present 
issue from a paper kindly contributed by the Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe. 
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Whether or no the Union, as it grows and strengthens, will see 
its way to any large extension of its operations, is a question that 
only the future can decide. The guarded wording of the first 
article of its Constitution should be sufficient security against the 
notion that it is at all committed to any large propaganda of social 
reform. It is rather towards the influencing of the thought and 
heart of the people that our modest efforts are directed; by 
familiarising them with the life and writings of one who rightly 
regarded mind and heart as far more important to human happi- 
ness than material circumstance, though he was not blind to the 
powerful influence the latter must exercise over the former. None 
had fuller opportunities than he of recognizing how slow must be 
the operation of mental and material change alike, in the face of 
those colossal forces, those all-pervading necessities, through and 
by which such change must work, even where it is opposed to 
them. Man, hardly yet secure in his empire over the material 
world, is apt to forget that he wields his authority solely by recog- 
nition of and obedience to physical laws which he did not fix. 
Himself, with all his plans, desires, and aspirations, is but a part 
of that Nature which he seems to govern; and his present grasp 
of her subtler operations, in the sphere of social and of spiritual 
law, is yet miserably inadequate. Let him not imagine that, by his 
whim of this century, his dream in that, he can destroy or very 
much affect conditions which are the result of ages of natural and 
not humanly-controlled development. What he can and must do 
is to learn to understand them, and to believe that their purpose 
may be quite other than that he happens now to think the best. 
Ultimately, perhaps, he may hope to guide the operation of 
Nature’s social principles, as he is beginning to guide that of her 
physical laws; but in this case, as in that, it is a mastery that will 
only be won by the most patient observation, the most disciplined 
obedience. Meantime, the thoughtful student of human affairs, 
the man of goodwill gleaning his “‘harvest of the quiet eye,” 
recognizes that no amount of speechifying, and writing, and fuss- 
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ing by the average person is worth to the world one-tenth of the 
simple, sound, and honest performance of his own work ; occupies 
himself, therefore, mainly with that work; but extends a hand, 
notwithstanding, wherever he sees he can lighten a burden or 
mitigate a pain; and supports, as a matter of course, by his sym- 
pathy, effort, and subscription, the Ruskin Union. 





